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SALZBURG’S FESTIVAL 
SETS NEW RECORD 
OF SUCCESS 


In Number of Events, Size 
of Audiences and Enthus- 
iasm, It Surpasses Any of Its 
Predecessors 


Toscanini Is Lionized 


Performances of Falstaff 
and Fidelio Are Acclaimed 
As Revelations — Giannini, 
Lehmann, Mason,  Pinza, 
Kullman In Opera Casts 


By Dr. PAUL STEFAN 


SALZBURG, Sept. ! 


r SHE Salzburg festival this year has 
had an unprecedented success 
The number of events has been 
double that of last year and greater than 
in the years before the German frontier 
was closed to Austria. The attendance 
and the enthusiasm rose to new levels. 

Regarding the operas, of which there 
were eight in this year’s repertoire, one 
cannot go wrong in saying that the espe- 
cial power of attraction must be ascribed 
to Arturo Toscanini, for he conducted 
opera the first time in Salzburg and 
for the first time anywhere since his de 
parture from Bayreuth. In Italy, where 
he was for a time the directing genius 
of La Scala in Milan, he has not con- 
ducted opera since 1929, the year in 
which his Italian company was on a 
memorable but brief tour of Central 
Europe. 

The Toscanini performances of Ver- 
di’s Falstaff and Beethoven’s Fidelio 
were revelations, though by no means 
all that was memorable in the festival. 
Other conductors shared worthily in the 
applause and the acclaim of an elaborate 
schedule that included concerts of vary- 
ing description as well as performances 
of both lyric and spoken drama. 

The first of a series of sensations was 
the performance of Falstaff on July 29, 
the third day of the festival. Falstaff has 
always been one of Toscanini’s favorite 
works and Salzburg audiences were to 
learn what a degree of perfection he 
achieves in his treatment of Verdi’s re- 
markable score. The temperament of 
this great artist produces a brilliance of 
interpretation which must be called un- 
paralleled—yet this temperament comes 
into its own only after the most minute 
preparation and presumes a most un- 
canny precision, especially on the part 
of the ensemble. In Salzburg, this en- 
semble consisted of the best Italian ele- 
ments which lately have been at the dis- 
posal of Toscanini—notably the Falstaff 

(Continued on page 5) 


An Open-Air Ensemble of Nine Conductors In 


> 


Left to Right: José Iturbi, Otto Klemperer 


\ 7JHERE do the conduct rs i the 


world spend their su ers 
the picture, it would appear that the 
all head for Los Angeles. During the 
Hollywor x1 Bowl season Ott Klet 


perer, conductor and musical director 
the Los Angeles Philharmor Orches 
tra and guest conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Societ 
the first three months of the new seas 
invited his colleagues to “break bread 
with him. 

Seldom will such liversity 


a 
bility and cele- 


musical interpretative a 
brities of so many different countries 


MANY SOLOISTS FOR 


Twelve Artists Engaged for New 
Season—Mitropoulos to Be 
Guest Conductor 
Boston, Sept. 10—The Boston Sym 
phony this month announces a complets 

roster of soloists for the coming seas 
together with the extensive plans for th 
season’s programs. At a ’ 
certs in October the rche stra will pre aa 


sent Lotte Lehmann, sopran and sul 
sequent artists will be Joseph Sziget 
and Nathan Milstein, violinists: Paul 
\lthouse, tenor: Jeannette Vreeland 
soprano, and Julius Huehn, baritone 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Jan Smeterlin 
Artur Schnabel Leonard Shure 


Alfredo Casella, pianists, the last named 
to be heard in his new Concerto for 
Trio and Orchestra, and 
bousov a, Russian ce 11ST 


Richard Lert, Henry Svedrofsky, 


<"wt 


\. 








Monteux and Willem Van den Burg 


und at one time in one place. Mr. 
Klemperer, who opened the Bowl season 
| will bring it to a close September 7 

t to the following 
Bernardino Molinari from the Augus 
mn Rome: Pierre Monteux, conduc 
i Paris Symphony; Richard 
rmerly of the Berlin State 
Opera: Arnold Schonberg, noted com 
heorist, who is also a con 
r; José Iturbi from Spain; Pietro 
Cimini, formerly of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company; Henry Svedrofsky, 
conductor of the Los Angeles 
1armonic and Willem van den 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


luring Dr. Koussevitzky’s mid 
season holiday, the orchestra will be 
conducted by Dmitri Mitropoulos, who 

idition to being an able conductor 
is also a pianist and composer. So far 
n, this appearance will mark 
re debut of Mr. Mitropou 
s. Thirty-nine years old, Mr. Mitro- 


poulos is conductor of the Athens Con 


servatory Symphony. It is believed he 
will be the first Greek musician to con 
iuct a major orchestra in this country. 


The orchestra also departs somewhat 
from custom this season in sponsoring 
a visit to Boston of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony under the con- 
ductorship of Arturo Toscanini, and 
since the dynamic Mr. Toscanini has 
not appeared in this city for a number 

; visit will no doubt be a 





G. M.S 


California 


Pietro Cimini, Bernardino Molinari, Arnold Schénberg, Pierre 


who 


Hood 


Burg, young Dutch-American, 
conducted in August at 
Dell in Philadelphia. 

Leopold Stokowski of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was invited but sent regrets, 
saying that he was unable to leave his 
Santa Barbara home. 


BEECHAM TO CONDUCT 
N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 


Eleven Concerts Under His 
Baton in January—English 
Music to Be Emphasized 
Sir Thomas Beecham, noted English 
conductor, has been engaged as guest 
conductor by the New York Philhar 
monic-Symphony this season for eleven 
concerts during the three weeks between 
Jan. 2 and 19. At the request of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, he 
will investigate music of his country 
men with a view to presenting repre 
sentative Fnglish works during his en 

gagement here. 

This will be Sir Thomas’s third visit 
to the United States. In 1928 he was 
guest conductor of the New York Phil 
harmonic-Symphony, the Boston Sym 
phony and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and in 1932 returned to conduct twenty 
one New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
concerts. He is musical director and 
chief conductor of the Covent Garden 
Opera Company, London, and has con 
ducted opera and symphony perform 

(Continued on page 31) 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
PLANS NEW SEASON 


Series, Under Stock, to Begin 
Oct. 17-18—Guest Artists 
Are Listed 

CHICAGO, Sept. 10.—The Chi 
Symphony will open its 
season of twenty-eight weeks with a 
pair of concerts in Orchestra Hall om 
Oct. 17 and 18. Again under the ba 
of Dr. Frederick Stock, who begins his 
thirty-first year as 
the orchestra will 
Thursday evening and twenty-eight Fr- 
day afternoon concerts, twelve Tuesday 
concerts and a series of six concerts for 
young people, all open to 


annual 








- 4 
resident conduct 


omer twentv-eigni 


season su 


scription. An additional fourteen popu- 
lar Saturday evening concerts r 
scheduled. 

Guest artists for the season will m 





clude thirteen instrumentalists, tw 
two conductors, two ensembles 


ers, 
Guest conductors will be Sir Hamilton 


and 


Harty, conductor of the London Syn 
phony, and Igor Stravinsky, Russian 
composer-conductor. The ensembles will 
be the Kolisch String Quartet and the 
Trio Italiano. Soloists new to Sym- 





kin, violinist, appearing with Mr. Strav- 
insky; Raya Garbousova, 
Ginster and Mina Hager, 

dolf Serkin, pianist, and 
violinist. 

Other 

nial Chicago favorites, will include Git 
ta Gradova, Percy Grainger, Myra Hess 


phony audiences will be Samuel Dush- 
cellist 
sopranos 


7 - . ; 
soloists, Many ort them peres 


José Iturbi, Josef Lhevinne and Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, pianists; Nathan Mil- 
stein, Mischa Mischakoff and Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinists; Gregor Piatigor- 
sky and Daniel Saidenberg, ’cellists 


In November Dr. Stock will present 
his concert version of Tristan und Isolde 
assisted by Chase 
Manski, Kathryn Meisle, Laut 
chior and Fred Patton, vocalists 
St. Matthew Passion will 1 peated 
by popular request, with the same artist 
and chorus personnel as last season: Mr 


Baromec Dorothee 








Baromeo, Claire Dux, Frederick 
Miss Meisle, Mr. Patton the 
Musical Club and the Chicago Sym 
phonic Choir 

The season subscription sale is under 


the direction of the 
tee headed by Mrs 
borne. 


Woman’s Co 
Bartholomay Os 


PRESIDENT APPROV ES 
WPA ARTS PROGRAM 


Allotment of $27,315,217 te Giwe Jobs 
to 26,000, Including 10,000 in 
Music Project 

WASHINGTON,. Sept. 10.—Pres 


Roosevelt recently approved the allot 
ment of $27,315,217 of Works Progress 
Administration funds for the employ 
ment of 26,000 needy musicians. artists 
writers, actors and other whit 
vorkers, according to the jivis 


and informatior 


ipplications 
works progran 


Under the direction of Dr 
Sokoloff, the music project is exp 
to employ more than 10.000 cher 
cluding 700 unskilled laborers 
habilitate professional persons and { 
cilitate their employ ment in private 
commercial activities will be Dr. S 
loff’s objective, and to this end 1 home< 
to coordinate local music projects ar 
establish new nes . 
relief roles 

The music program will be two-fc 
one for instrumentalists, singers and 
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The Movies Go Operatic for Lily Pons 








Gaston 


Lomget 


A Scene from Lakme Which Is a Part of the New RKO Film, Love Song, in which Lily Pons Will Make Her Screen Debut Soon 


tet serene 


meert performers, and essiies 
s¢ im music education and recrea- 
tivities. Units will be established 
larger amd secondary cities, and 
sd De m these centres will 
m ¢t 1t Y reas where local 
es are mot now available. Le 
m an | Whiteman lately wer« 
ir. Sokoloff to the ad 

board for damce orchestras 





Goossens Returns from England 


pease 


reme Goossems, conductor of the 
ut Svmph my, returned from 
m the Majestic on Sept. 10, 

I rs. Goossens. He 
meimmati the next day and will 

s season there with the orches 
ct. I Among the new works 
resent are the Vaughan 

s Symphony im F, a symphony 
Walton, a Concerto for or- 


Walter Piston, Karol Ra- 


Serenade, amd the Cortége and 
mde from Busomi’s Dr. Faust and 
Bax’s Overtur A Picaresque 
He will also give some of the 
from R rd Strauss’s newest 
schweigsame Frau, an ex 

s Arabella. and the entr’ 


Art ef Musical Russia te Give Operas 
with Philadelphia Orchestra 


rt of Musical Russia, Inc., will 
performances of opera in 
iuring the coming season 
t Ptinladelphia Orchestra under 
batom of Alexander Smallens 
Ig [ will he erven ym Dec. 23 
St : : séphone on Jan 
Boris G douno ff will be given at 

¥ a 


spacer an Tan 24 


tonennnatet 


GUESTS TO CONDUCT DETROIT FORCES 


Symphony Plans Call for Seven 
Conductors, Seven Soloists 
—QOpera, Ballet Slated 


Detroit, Sept. 10.—Among the guest 
conductors already signed for the 1935- 
1936 season of the Detroit Symphony, 
beginning Oct. 31, are José Iturbi, 
Bernardino Molinari, Fritz Reiner, 
Werner Janssen, Vladimir Golschmann 
and Artur Rodzinski, Manager Murray 
G. Paterson has announced. Mr. Iturbi 
will open the season. 

Guest conductors will be 
this season because of the 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch who has _ been 
granted a sabbatical year. Victor 
Kolar, conductor, will lead 
three of the 14 subscription concerts on 
the list. 

The orchestra will present five series 
of concerts this season, including the 
subscription events. In addition there 
will be six popular Saturday night con- 
certs, directed by guest conductors; the 
Young People’s Saturday morning 
series, directed by Kolar with Edith 
Rhetts Tilton giving the explanatory 
notes; the free concerts for school chil 
dren of Greater Detroit; and a new 
series in collaboration with Wayne Uni 


necessary 
illness of 


associate 


versity, affording college credit. There 
ilso will be an operatic production with 
the co-operation of the Detroit Civic 


Opera and a ballet performance by the 
Monte Carlo Ballet Russe 

The seven soloists to appear with the 
orchestra are Richard Crooks, tenor: 
Kirsten Flagstad, soprano; Maria Kur 


violin 
cellist; Ilya 


Nathan Milstein, 
Piatigorsky, 


enko, soprano; 
ist; Gregor 


Schkolnik, violinist and concertmastet 
of the orchestra, and Georges Miquelle, 


cellist. 
HERMAN 


the orchestra’s first 
Wis! 
Hageman Again in United States 


Richard Hageman, composer and con 
ductor, returned to this country afte: 
several years abroad, on the St. Louis 
on Sept. 10, accompanied by his wife 
During his European sojourn his opera, 
Tragedy in Arezzo (Caponsacchi) was 
successfully produced in Freiburg and 
Minster, Germany, several years ago 
and last Spring in Vienna. Mr. Hage 
man will be active in New York during 
the coming season. 


Rosler’s Career In » ill 


In an article about the Salzburg Fes 
tival in the August issue, it was stated 


that Andreas Von Rosler, tenor, wa 
to make his first appearance in opera 
when he sang there this year. The 


notice should have stated that he was 
being heard in opera in Salzburg for th 
first time. he is well known as at 
opera singer in Europe and has been 
member of the Budapest Opera for 
number of years 


Erich Wolfgang Korngold, 
the music for the screen 
summer Night’s Dream, has been signed t 
vrite the song for Jan Kiepura’s first 
American made film, Song of the Nile. He 
will collaborate with Oscar Hammerstein 2d 
n other music for the production 


arralgel 


Mid 


version of 
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SUCCESS CROWNS NOTABLE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 3 
ot the unfailing Stabile; then, m other 
roles. Mmes. Maria Canigha, Ampelica 
Cravenco, Mita Vasari, and Edith Ma- 
son, who pleased immensely as Namettts 
and Messrs. Biasimi, Borgia, Bada, 
Nessi and Autori. The stage mamage- 
ment was in the hands of Salwmi, and 
the ballet was entrusted to Margaret 
Wallmann. The orchestra from the 
Vienna Philharmonic was especuily 
complimented by Toscammi, who re- 
ceived unending ovations. Thereafter a 
record of sold-out houses and great de- 
monstrations attested the power ower am 
international public of this master, mow 
almost seventy years old 

Subsequent representations of Falstutti 
maintained the same moomparable ini 
standard. A favorite singer, Dusol 
Giannini, who fell il at the 
of the festival and had to be replaced 
quickly, was later completely recowered 
and from Aug. 17 on sang m Faktaii 
and in Fidelio, winning her aconustome 
success. 

Marvel of Tescanimi’s Fidelio 

The Fidelio of Toscanini is a marw 


— 
Dee ar 


perhaps even greater than his Falsta 
Only on one occasion, im 1927 m Milex 
had Toscanini conducted this work am 


his Italian auditors were then emrap 
tured. One had no difficulty m wnder 
standing this at the Salzburg periorm 
ance. But it is difficu : 
is in Toscanini’s interpretations that mr 
duces sO immense al TIpPresso. o 
the maestro changes nothing, adds moth 
ing and had no 
of his own—such as that 
every little kapellmeister will reg: 
He gives you nothing but the score am 
that, perhaps, is the marve me mm 
say that much 


palpabi¢ LOMO OM 





In Front of the Festspielheus. Wirs. Arturc 
Toscanini (Left) With Richard Hegemen 
Virgilio Lazzari and Edith Mesor 





Off Duty, Donne Anne end Don Giovani ave 
the Best of Friends. Dusoline Gieriiii and 
Ezio Pinze 


meard before. here are 





Dillinger 


Arture Tescanini Takes a Bow With the Principals in Verdi's Falstaff. From the Left, the 
Picture Shows: Piero Biasini, Maria Caniglia, Mr. Toscanini, Edith Mason, Mariano Stabile, 
Angelica Cravenco, Mita Vasari and Dino Borgioli 


ce ecorl 


mes sound has never been 


instruments 


siacin ome hears for the first time; col- 


s ones 


¥ cu Lerie 
mor 
ay ' rl 
i i at 
ermon 
e232 t r 
a 1 
ret rer 


Lotte Lehmann (Left) Enjoys a Visit With the 
Charles Kullman, Mrs. Kull- 


&merican Tenor 





shadings, highlights which 


before experienced. A tem- 


1 


ich knows no concessions, 


led personality never for a 
loses control but remains in- 
passionate, inspires orchestra 


. the 


utmost possible 
He enchants (perhaps that 
word) the stage as well as 

lifferent on his evening in 
wticularly marvellous in this 

ransition from the idyllic 
He builds up 
‘ra to an unheard-of climax 

ts culmination in the great 
he third, of course) 
Here, the house 


ragic scenes 


on scene 


sctrified and gave itself up to 


never had been 
Salzburg. Toscanini had a 
onore in Lotte Lehmann. The 
were the reliable principals 
Ypera, with the exception of 
sang by Andreas Rosler of 
b 


such as 


man and a Little Kullman 





Dusolina Giannini. as Donna Anna in Salz- 
burg's Italian Performance of Mozart's Don 
Giovanni 


the Budapest opera; and the good Rocco 
of Anton Baumann, who formerly was a 
member of the Vienna ensemble. 


Other Notable Performances 


\ great power of attraction was also ex- 
ercised by Bruno Walter, who this year re- 
peated several times his Italian performance 
of Don Giovanni, as heard in 1934, the 
personnel of which consists of Italian and 
German singers. They were the same as 
last year, namely, Pinza, Borgioli, Lazzari, 
and (after the first performances) Gian- 
nini, whose place was taken during her ill- 
ness by the soprano Arangi-Lombardi. In 
stead of Maria Miiller the Elvira was sung 
this year by Louise Helletsgruber very ex 
cellently. The Governor was cared for by 
Emanuel List, Zerlina by Lotte Schéne. It 
was a marvellous Mozart performance. To 
this success Walter added another one, Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, given instead 
of the originally planned performances of 
Gluck’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. The Salz- 
burg performance of Die Entfiihrung was 
practically the same as the one presented 
during the Maggio Musicale in Florence. 
Here also, Herbert Graf vividly and at- 
tractively directed the stage, which had set- 





Lotte Lehmann as Leonore in Beethoven's 
Fidelio, a Favorite Role of Salzburg 


tings by Strnad. Margarita Perras again 
sang the Constanze excellently, and the 
American tenor, Charles Kullman, was a 
capital Belmonte. The other roles were 
sung by members of the Viennese ensemble, 
supported by the Viennese orchestra that 
has continued to reap laurels throughout 
the festival. 

Of the other operas of the festival reper 
toire of 1935, Tristan und Isolde was heard 
only once, on July 27, the opening night of 
the festival. It was a performance of broad 
melodic utterance under Bruno Walter’s 
leadership. In the cast were Anny Konetzni 
Josef Kalenberg, Kerstin Therberg and 
Emanuel List 

Rosenkavalier, in the familiar Vienna 
repertoire under the young conductor, Josef 
Krips, had Lotte Lehmann in the central 
role as the Marschallin. Also representa 
tive of the Vienna repertoire were Cosi 
Fan Tutte and The Marriage of Figaro. 
both conducted by Felix Weingartner. 
Cosi Fan Tutte was offered in exactly the 
newly staged and restudied form described 
here a few weeks ago, with Jaromila No- 
votna and Charles Kullman in leading 
parts. The Marriage of Figaro, the opera 
which, of all the eight works was the last 
to be brought out, showed some signs of 
the strain, both in the conductor and the 
participants, of whom this year a great deal 
was asked. Jaromila Novotna was an en 
chanting Countess, but the remainder of the 
cast was not quite so felicitously chosen 
and it will probably be advisable to present 
Figaro differently in 1936 

About the concerts and the other of- 
ficial performances which were particularly 
numerous this year, a second report will 
follow 


List Succeeds Mayr at Vienna Opera 

Emanuel List, bass of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, has been engaged as a mem- 
ber of the Vienna State Opera. Mr. 
List succeeds the veteran singer, Rich- 
ard Mayr, who for years has been a 
favorite in the Austrian capital, and 
who is now retiring. The Vienna en- 
gagement of List will not interfere in 
any way with his Metropolitan Opera 
contract, nor with his concert appear- 
ances in the United States. 
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Josef Hofmann, Pianist, 
Leaves on an Extended 
European Concert Tour 





by : 


Jose? Hobmann, Noted Pianist, Who Sailed 
Recently on the SS. Washimgtom for a Tour 
of the Continent 





, 
= meict sailed 
E eam towr on the 
\ MR 
Aug. 2 Mr 
ins toe then 
' 
rings ¢ a est 
Pp, — y 7 ze z = | 
£ ‘ 
™ ] Ww j ee 
wy . isg 
, 
t 2 . r ft t f Itinent 
where e Ww ' rar Spar ind 
Portugal. He returm to the United 
States ently + lan - te open his 
7 ry 
American comcert seasom im White 
Plains, N. | jam. | 


Italo-American Orchestra Plans 
Six Cemcerts im Philadelphia 


PHILanerPHia, Sept. 10—The Italo- 
Amencan Ptulharm rc Society of this 

ty, Gughelmo Soabatm comductor, 
plans a series of six Sumday eve 
mng events dumme the comme sea- 
son. Mr. Sabatim plams to give four 
chamber operas, Pergolesi’s La Serva 
Padrom Es Matrimoni 
Segret Pedrofla’s La Veglia, and 
Santoliquado’s La Favola Helga. the 


mericam premieres 
be chosen 
literature, and from 
ary composers, two 


Renzo Bossi and 


rss wl 





t ts also amnounced 
that the orchestral settime of Lehman’s 
song-cycle Im a Perstam Garden, made 
by Samome!] L. Lacter. music editor of 


the Exremma Ledovr 


em last season. 


W. E. S$ 


will he repeated 


Philadelphia Orchestra Plans for 


New Yerk 

he Philadelphia Orchestra will giv 
eight Tuesday eveming comcerts in New 
York with Leopold Stokowski conduct 
me five, om Oct. 15. N 5 and 19 
Dec. 10 amd April 7. The other con 
tuctors to appear im the series will be 
Sir Thomas Be ‘ Bernardin 
Molinari and José Iturbi. Fritz Kreis 
ler wiolimist. will be solosst with the or 
chestra on N Joseph Knitzer 
also a wiolimist © imtroduced as 
soloist » We Seok wskrs comeert of 
Dec. 10 April 7 TN be devoted to 
mente for Good Feidae and Faster 
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Philadelphia Hears Last Events 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10 
"THE 1935 Robin Hood Dell season 


of outdoor music events came to an 
official close here on Aug. 22, with an 
extra concert for the benefit of unem- 
ployed musicians on the 23rd. During 
the period covered by this review—Aug. 
7 to the 23rd—rain compelled the can 
cellation of several programs and on a 
number of evenings threatening weather 
was responsible for small audiences. All 
to'd, ten events were called off during 
the eight week season causing an ap- 
preciable loss.in wages to the musicians. 
Che Dell is located in upper Fairmount 
Park, and there is no nearby hall such 
as that at City College in New York, 
which might be utilized in event of bad 
weather. 

Orchestral programs, operas, and 
choreographic bills were presented; the 
‘onductors for the former being Alfred 
Lorenz and Saul Caston, members of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra; Willem 
van Hoogstraten, Frank Black, the 
radio conductor; Hans Lange, of the 
New York Philharmonic, and Alex 
ander Smallens, a familiar figure in 
Philadelphia’s musical life for many 
vears. Theodore Cella, harpist of the 
New York Philharmonic appeared to 
lead one number at the special concert 
on Aug. 23. Alexander Hilsberg. of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Alfred 
Wallenstein, first ‘cellist of the New 
York Philharmonic were scheduled to 
conduct on Aug. 17 and 18 respectively, 
but rain forced the calling off of these 
concerts. The operas were under Syl 
van Levin and John Thoms; the choreo 
graphic programs under Mr. Caston 
and Sandor Harmati, the latter con 
ducting for the American Ballet. 

Mr. Lorenz appeared on a joint or 
chestral-choreographic program on Aug. 

conducting works by Goldmark, 
izet, Jarnefelt, and Saint-Saéns. 
Gluck’s overture to Iphigenia in 
\ulis; the Schumann piano concerto in 
\ Minor, and the D Minor symphony 
of Franck comprised the items of a 
program led by Mr. van Hoogstraten 
on Aug. 9. The solo part in the con 
certo was performed admirably by 
Henri Deering. One encore, the Liszt 
urrangement of Schumann’s Widmung 
was given, although more would have 
been welcome. Mr. van Hoogstraten 
provided an excellent accompaniment, 
und was recalled a number of times at 
the end of the concert. 

The concerts of Aug. 10 and 11 were 
conducted by Mr. Black, who did not 
prove as successful on the podium here 
as had been hoped. His first program 
consisted of the overture to Smetana’s 
The Bartered Bride: Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Symphony; Spielak’s suite The 
Tall City and works by Liszt and 
Tchaikovsky. Mr. Black’s second pro 
gram included works by Arensky. 
Chabrier, Thomas, and Gliére, as well 
as the conductor’s own arrangements 
of Londonderry Air and Molly on the 
Shore. At this concert Alvin Rudnit 
sky, a fairly talented local boy-violinist 
was heard in the solo part of the 
Wieniawski D Minor concerto. John 
L. Bawden accompanied. 


Q 
B 


Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus Heard 


Mr. Caston led the concert of Aug. 
14, the program featuring Rimskv- 
Korsakoff’s Shéhérazade. The Straw 
bridge and Clothier Chorus, emplovees 
of a Philadelphia department store, 
were heard in a group of a cappella 
works and with orchestra in Fletcher’s 
choral fantasia on themes from Wag 
ner’s Tannhauser. These were conducted 





Series Ends with Benefit on 
Aug. 23—Orchestral Programs, 
Operas, Choreographic Bills 
Given with Noted Conductors, 
Casts, Soloists and Ensembles 


by Edynfed Lewis. Olive Marshall, 
soprano, was soloist in the Fletcher ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. Lange made his Philadelphia debut 





Henri Deering Was Soloist in the Schumann 
Piano Concerto at The Dell 


as a conductor on Aug. 21. He conducted 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D, No. 6, for 
concertante of two violins and ‘cello, and 
string orchestra and the Nocturne and 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; the Prelude to Wagner’s 
Die Meistersinger, and works by Liadoff, 
Saint-Saéns, and Johann Strauss. Conrad 
Thibault, baritone, was the soloist. The 
official final concert on Aug. 22, was con- 
ducted by Mr. Smallens. The program 
consisted of the Fourth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky and compositions of Mous 
sorgsky, Liadoff and Borodin 

\ good sized audience attended the 
special concert on Aug. 23, which pre- 
sented Mr. Lange and Theodore Cella as 
conductors; and as soloists, Agnes Davis, 
soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath and 
Wilbur Evans, baritones. Mr. Lange led 
the Preludes to the first and third acts of 
Wagner’s Lohengrin and works by 
Tchaikovsky, Johann Strauss, and Sme- 
tana. Mr. Cella conducted his own sym- 
phonic poem The Lido, a tuneful work 
but somewhat thick in orchestration. 

Two operatic bills, The Mikado given 
on Aug. 12 and 13, with John Thoms of 
this city conducting and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
delightful one act Secret of Suzanne, and 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel on Aug. 
19 and 20, under the capable baton of 
Sylvan Levin were sung in English and 
commendably performed. 


Choreographic Programs 


The ballet programs of the month were 
given by the Philadelphia dancer, Mary 
Binney Montgomery and an ensemble of 
thirty-three, and by the American Ballet, 
the latter appearing twice. Mr. Caston led 
the orchestra for the former group on Aug. 
8 in The Adoration of the Earth from 
Stravinsky’s The Rites of Spring. While 
the writer found it interesting, the chore- 
ographv was less convincing in conception 
and effectiveness than that of Massine, 
utilized some years ago when Stravinsky’s 
work was given its first American stage 
performance here under  Stokowski’s 
direction. 

Miss Montgomery was seen in solo 
dances to music of Moussorgskv-Ravel, 
and Debussy, and also participated in an 


of Dell Season 


ensemble number danced to music from 
Kodaly’s Hary Janos. She also appeared 
with William van Simons in two items. 
The American Ballet appeared on the 
17th and 18th, under the baton of Sandor 
Harmati. The ballet was very well re- 
ceived here, both solo and group numbers 
being warmly applauded. Three works 
were given, Serenade to music of Tchai 
kovsky; the amusing Alma Mater, music 
by Kay Swift, and Reminiscence, music of 
Godard, this last in classical ballet style 
WiiiiaMmM FE. SMITH 


PHILADELPHIA LISTS 
ORCHESTRA’S PLANS 


Sixty-Six Concerts Planned Lo- 
cally — Stokowski to 
Have 13 Weeks 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—The Phil 
adelphia Orchestra will inaugurate its 
thirty-sixth season here with concerts 
on Oct. 4, 5 and 8 in the Academy of 
Music. ‘Twenty-eight pairs of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, and 
ten Tuesday evening concerts will be 
given in the course of the local season, 
at the end of which the orchestra will 
make a transcontinental tour under the 
sponsorship of the RCA. The organi 
zation will appear in New York for 
eight concerts, instead of ten as for- 
merly, and there will be a series in bot! 
saltimore and Washington, of four 
concerts in each city. 

Leopold Stokowski will conduct for 
thirteen weeks, Bernadino Molinari and 
José Iturbi for three weeks each; 
Eugene Ormandy and Fritz Reiner for 
two weeks; Sir Thomas’ Beecham, 
Vladimir Golschmann, Werner Janssen, 
Hans Kindler and Alexander Smallens 
will each conduct for one week. Mr 
Golschmann and Mr. Janssen will make 
their Philadelphia debuts in this series. 





Soloists Announced 


Soloists already announced include 
Fritz Kreisler, Nathan Milstein, and 
Joseph Knitzer (winner of the Schubert 
Memorial Prize award), violinists; 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Jeanne Behrend, 
and Alexander Kelberine, pianists; the 
last two to play in the premiere of 
Poulenc’s concerto in D Minor for two 
pianos; Helen Jepson, soprano, and 
Charles Kullman, tenor. 

A Bach-Wagner cycle of four pro 
grams will be presented under Mr. 
Stokowski’s direction with assisting 
soloists yet to be named. Another fea- 
ture of interest will be the appearance 
of the Ballet Russe in three programs 
during November with accompaniment 
by the entire Philadelphia Orchestra 
with Mr. Stokowski conducting. It is 
likely that the items will include 
Shéhérazade, Petroushka and The Fire 
Bird. 

In addition to the regular subscrip 
tion series there will be three Youth 
concerts and other special concerts de- 
tails regarding which will be made 
known in the near future. 

WILLIAM E. SMITH 

Elisabeth Slattery Sings in Stamford 

STaAMForD, N. Y., Sept. 10.—A con 
cert bv Elisabeth Slattery, soprano, as 
sisted by Gertrude Keckeissen at the 
piano, was given under the auspices of 
\ Catholic Summer Center at the Rex 
mere Hotel on Aug. 24. Particularly 
well received were Un Bel Di. from 
Madame Butterfly, The Blue Danube 
Waltz in an arrangement by Liebling. 
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Mrs. Frederick T. Steinway, President of the 
National Music League 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


‘<4 LABORATORY tor the 
A nusic world” might well be 
the second name of The 

National Music League, that doughty 
institution celebrating its 
tenth birthday this year, justifiably 
proud of having contributed a unique 
service to music and to youth in music 
Ten years have seen certain changes in 


which is 


method, but no change in majot 
principles 

The League may be said to be an 
outgrowth of the Music League of 
America, which was organized nearly 


twenty years ago by a small group of 
music patrons such as Mrs. Otto H. 
Kahn, Mrs. E. H. Harriman and others, 
to assist young artists at the outset of 
Many young artists were 
launched on successful careers by this 
rganization, including May Peterson, 
Hulda Lashanska, David Hochstein and 
Royal Dadmun. In the course of time 
the old Music League was taken over 
by the Wolfsohn Bureau and lost its 
non-commercial characters But Mrs. 
Kahn, who had been the leading spirit 
in its activities, found that there was 
just as much need for a non-commercial 
organization of this kind as before, in 
fact, that the need seemed to be grow 
ing instead of diminishing. So she, 
with Mrs. Christian R. Holmes as 
chairman of the board of directors and 
Harold Vincent Milligan as executive 
director, set out to build again a new 
laboratory where the problems of the 
musical world could be studied with an 
eye to the development of music itself 
and not to the making of money 
Outlets for Young Talent, was the 


watchword from the beginning 


their careers 


Experiments Are Costly 


“But laboratories are expensive to 
run,” declared Mr. Milligan in review 
ing the ten years’ history and achieve 
ment, “especially in the early stages 
before satisfactory formulas have been 


found. In the beginning The National 
Music League operated in a number ot 
lifferent fields simultaneously For 


instance, we conducted a bureau of 
which undertook to give 
free information and advice to all in 
quirers. Our service in this depart 
ment ranged all the way from preparing 
bibliographies and programs for club 


study groups to listing and investigating 


information 
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Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, One of the Founders of 
the National Music League 


studio-apartments and furnished rooms 
where music students could have prac- 
tice privileges. Although New York 
had more music students than any other 
city in the country, up to the time the 
National Music League took an interest, 
there was no way by which these young 
people on their arrival in the city could 
find a place to live where they might 
The information depart 
ment covered a wide field and was of 
incalculable benefit until the curtailment 
of our budget and a change in emphasis 
in our management made it necessary 
for us to discontinue it 

“Another sore spot in the musical 
world was headed by the _ league’s 
efforts before the end of the first five 
year period brought a change in policy. 
Chis was the reduced ticket office where 
tickets for all concerts and many Metro- 
politan Opera performances were sold 
to students and others at prices ranging 
from 25 cents to one-half the printed 
price. This benefited the managers 
and artists, as it tended to do away 
with the necessity of papering the 
houses for concerts, and at the same 
time it benefited the students, many of 
whom could not afford to pay the full 
price and were not included on the 
managers’ free lists, so that the hearing 
of music, one of the most important 
items of their educational life, was 
denied them. 

“The reduced ticket office in the hall 
way of the Steinway Building flourished 
amazingly for a while,” said Mr. Mil 
ligan. “We had over 3,000 members 
and the managers were delighted with 
the results Sut this department also 
was expensive to run and the commer- 
cial managers could not be relied upon 
for full co-operation, so this very 
worthwhile activity was dropped from 
our laboratory when the directors 
became convinced that a concentration 
of effort was called for. 


also practice. 


Audition Department Valuable 


“Another costly but valuable depart 
ment of the league was the audition 
department. A large and authoritative 
audition committee of professional mu- 


Harold Vincent Milligan, Executive Director 
and Secretary-Treasurer 


sicians was organized and during a 
period of five years conducted auditions 
for all who applied for information and 
advice. Nearly 3,000 candidates were 
heard by this committee, who gave 
written reports of their opinions as to 
the qualifications of the aspirant. These 
reports from the individual judges were 
correlated and analyzed and the candi 
date received a helpful and conscien 
tious letter of advice and counsel as to 
future study. While the judges re 
mained anonymous (and the candidates 
also remained unknown to the judges), 
yet direct quotations from the judges’ 
comments were sent to the candidate, 
who received in this way invaluable 
advice from some of the greatest artists 
and teachers in the country, all without 
any charge. 

“As far as I know,” said Mr. Milli 
gan, “this audition service was unique. 
There is no such impersonal and au- 
thoritative tribunal now, and if the 
league had never done anything else 
but hear and advise these 3,000 young 
musicians, it would more than have 
justified its existence.” 


A Time of Change 


Then came the half-way period and 
changes were in the air. 

“It was not a change of policy,” said 
Mr. Milligan, “it was a change of 
emphasis. Our main purpose had always 
been the discovery of new talent and 
the development of professional careers 
for the most outstanding of the younger 
artists. As is well known, this is an 
expensive commercial 
manager in many instances is quite 
unable to further the careers of young 
and untried singers and players, as this 
requires an extensive investment in the 
way of publicity and other practical 
matters and the response of the public 
is very uncertain. Not only that, but 
in many instances the young artist 
requires more experience, no matter 
how brilliant his talent. It was always 
a tenet of the Music League from the 
beginning that ‘you cannot make a 
veteran in a training camp’. Our policy 
was to select talented young artists and 


process. The 
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TEN YEARS OF SERVICE TO YOUTH IN ART 


Record 0 f the National Music League 
As a laboratory for Natton’s Talent 





Mrs. Christian R. Ho'mes, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 


then train them in the development of 
poise and platform technique by a large 
number of engagements under varying 
circumstances before subjecting them to 
the ordeal of a New York recital. Many 
an artist just out of the studio acquired 
this indispensable technique of public 
appearance through Music League 
tours, many of which extended as far 
as the Pacific Coast. 

“But as we were doing this on a non 
commercial basis, the expense was con 
siderable and in considering the future 
of the league we realized that the rais 
ing of a large annual budget could not 
continue indefinitely. Another and even 
more important consideration forced 
itself upon us as time went on. The 
real problem was not the welfare of the 
young artist, but the development of a 
larger and more discriminating musical 
public. Without such an enlarged pub 
lic, there was little hope for the young 
artist, in fact even the older and well 
established artists were gradually being 
forced aside he increased influence 
of radio made itself felt in the concert 
world at the same time and costly con 
cert tours became more difficult. — 


A Change in Emphasis 


“So we decided upon a change in 
emphasis. We would concentrate out 
efforts on new audiences rather than in 
trying to force our young artists on the 
already diminishing concert audiences 
of that time. Where was the audience of 
the future? In the schools! 

“And so we set up a new department, 
Concerts in Schools. That was less 
than five years ago and that depart- 
ment has grown so that it has practi- 
cally absorbed the whole league. Within 
a short time we were firmly convinced 
that our change in emphasis had been 
the correct solution of the pre blem. The 
figures tell the story. In one six-month 
period, for example, 392 school concerts 
were given with a total attendance of 
588,000 and 172 artists were engaged in 
the programs. 

“A good many surprising things 
turned up during our first experiences 
in the schools. You might think—and 
we were afraid of it, at first—that the 
very best music would not be appre 
ciated by young children. But they 

(Continued on page 17) 
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New Works Arouse Interest in 
Trial Performances Given as 
Part of “Work Convention” 
Arranged by Hermann Scher- 
chen—Experiments in Music 
Drama Included—Vogel Ora- 
torio, Wagadu, Proves of 
Interest 


By Dr. Witt REICH 
BRUSSELS, Sept. 1, 1935 


P SHE music-lover sojourning in 
Brussels the last days of July was 
confronted by such a wealth of 

interesting events that, if he really 

sought to absorb everything, he could 
hardly get out of the opera and the 
concert halls. Above all, it was the 

“work-convention”” arranged by Her- 

mann Scherchen which, with its fascin- 

ating trial and study program, kept 
everybody occupied. At the beginning 
of July the participants of the conven- 
tion had proven their mettle in the two 
orchestra concerts as alert and careful 
conductors. At the end of the conven- 
tion each pupil had to submit a written 
essay on a theoretic theme and to defend 
his thesis in a public debate. An idea of 
the intellectual level of the theoretic 
work can be obtained from some of the 
titles: The Shortcomings Inherent in the 

Nature of Instruments and the Techni- 

cal Means of Correction; The Cultiva- 

tion of Musical Memory; The Meaning 
of the Harmonic Structure of the 

Eroica; The Significance of the Faculty 

of Musical Imagination; The Funda- 

mental Laws of the Style of Conductor- 
ial Motions. 

Scherchen had included in his pro- 
gram a competition for young compos- 
ers, for which the late Henry Le Be 
Boeuf, a Brussels Maecenas, had do- 
nated four considerable sums as prizes. 
The prize-winning works were given 
world premieres in a festival concert 
entitled Jeunesse, 1935, and conducted 
by Scherchen. Experiences of the past 
notwithstanding, the choice made by the 
jury this time met with general ap- 
proval. Only such works won prizes as 
contain original and thematically im- 
portant substance, expressed satisfactor 
ily in regard to technique. The four 
prize-winners represented four distinct- 
ly different national backgrounds and 
equally different individualities. 


Staempli Work Brilliant 


The Swiss, Eduard Staempli, in his 
Music for Eleven Instruments, had pro- 
duced technically the most perfect work, 
the principal merits of which were its 
tonal balance and its rhythmic brilliance. 
The Italian, Nino Sonzogno, offered his 
Octet, melodically a very pleasing work, 
of which the especially humorous form 
of the Scherzo had a particular success 
with the audience. The Belgian, Carl 
de Brabander, in his Suite Didactique, 
showed a fine mastery of the later ro- 
mantic tone-language. Stylistically, his 
work was the closest-knit of the even- 
ing. But in the absolute sense, the most 
important work appeared to be the Con- 
certino for Cello and Chamber Orches- 
tra of the Dutch composer, Nico Rich- 
ter. In each of its three short move- 
ments, this work expounded thoughts 
really new and carried them to an apt 
conclusion. These tryouts in Brussels 
proved conclusively that changing forces 
are awakening the artistic seriousness 
and the creative energy of youth. 

The most artistic event of the Conven- 
tion was undoubtedly the performance of 
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Leading Figures at the Brussels 'Work-Convention." 
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Left to Right: Joseph Weterings, 


Wladimir Vogel, Baron J. van Bunden, Hermann Scherchen and Marcel Cuvelier 


the oratorio, Wagadu. The composer, a 
German-Russian, Vladimir Vogel, had se- 
lected as a basis for his work a fairy tale 
published by Leo Frobenius in his Dausi, 
the heroic saga of the Kabyles, a text 
which offered opportunities for musico- 
dramatic expansions as well as for lyric 
moments of repose. Wagadu is the sunken 
fairyland of the Kabyles. The tragic fate 
of the last king forms the subject of the 
oratorio, the events described being through- 
out of dramatic nature. Vogel, who until 
this oratorio had presented himself as a 


composer of orchestral works, sharply de- 
fined, and in the main rhythmic in out- 
line, has given this material an unusual 
tonal dress. 

The central point in this score is in the 
impressively pathetic language of the 
chorus, which shades from whispered and 
spoken utterance to eight-voiced harmony. 
Over this choral foundation soar three solo 
voices, while the whole is accompanied by 
an orchestra consisting of only five saxo- 
phones. This latter, in spite of its meagre- 
ness in numbers, offers the utmost in tone 


Bruckner Festival Held at Linz 
Among Scenes of Composer's Life 


Cathedral Music Society Sings 
D Minor Mass Under Miiller— 
Vienna Philharmonic Led by 
Bruno Walter Performs 
Fourth and Ninth Sympho- 
nies—String Quartet, Motets 
Played 


Linz, Sept. 1—It was an excellent 
idea to perform Bruckner’s music in 
his very own country—Upper Austria, 
his native land. More than seventy 
newspapermen made the trip to the 
Bruckner Festival and to the scenes of 
his activities. They were first taken 
on a sightseeing tour, visiting the im- 
pressive Convent Kremsmiinster with 
its priceless collections, through the 
beautiful medieval town of Styer, the 
tiny village of Ansfelden where Bruck- 
ner was born and finally to Linz, the 
prosperous capital of Upper Austria. 

In the city of Linz where Mozart 
composed the symphony of that name 
and where Beethoven and Schubert 
loved to linger, Bruckner was for many 
years organist of the cathedral and con- 
ductor of a singing society. In Linz 
the festival opened with the D Minor 
Mass of Bruckner, performed by the 
Cathedral Music Society under the ba- 
ton of F. X. Miller. The mass was 
composed in 1865 for this same ancient 
Cathedral in which it is now performed. 


Wilhering Exhibit Visited 


During the remainder of the fore- 
noon, another large convent near Linz 


was visited, Wilhering, in itself a spe- 
cial exhibition of Bruckneriana. This 
exhibit had been excellently arranged 
for the occasion showing all sorts of 
memorabilia collected by Bruckner’s 
biographer, Franz Graflinger. The day 
closed with a concert held in the festival 
hall of Linz, especially constructed for 
the occasion. Interrupting their Salz- 
burg rehearsals, the Vienna Philhar- 
monic under Bruno Walter, made the 
special journey to give this concert 
which consisted of the Fourth and 
Ninth Symphonies—the ninth in un- 
abridged form—both being conducted 
by Walter from memory. He again 
proved himself an artist of the first 
rank, intimately acquainted with Bruck- 
ner’s art. 3,000 listeners offered en- 
thusiastic ovations to both the orchestra 
and conductor. Among the audience 
was the Austrian federal president and 
the state’s secretary of public instruc 
tion, representing the Austrian govern 
ment: both personally expressed their 
gratitude to Mr. Walter. 

On the second and last day of the 
festival July 27, the guests were tak 
en to the convent of St. Florian, the 
favorite place of Bruckner and also his 
last resting place. He is buried under 
the great organ on which, as organist 
of the convent, he played so often and 
so masterfully. We heard Bruckner’s 
string quartet and several of his motets 
in the superb festival hall of the con- 
vent, the latter sung by the choir of St 
Florian. The Linz Bruckner festival 
will be held as a prelude to the Salzburg 
festival each time the latter is given. 

Dr. Paut STEFAN 


AT BRUSSELS MUSIC SESSIONS 


color and melodic intensity. A considerable 
share in the success of this performance 
was contributed by the Swiss solotsts, Mia 
Peltenburg, [lona Durigo and Felix Loeffel, 
and by the Sterk Chorus from Basel, 
which audaciously mastered the score’s en- 
ormous ditficulties. Over all stood the mas- 
terful conductorial achievement of Scher- 
chen, who thus brougnt life to an important 
work of modern music. 

An open-air performance im the grand 
manner marked the competition 
planned by Scherchen, the prize-winner be- 
ing the Belgian, J. Gien, with La Mort 
Rode. The winner was selected by popular 
vote on the big square of “Old Brussels,” 
erected on the exposition grounds im pic- 
turesque imitative style. During the final 
program there were given beautiful choral 
works by M. Poot of Brussels, L. Kricke, 
Prague; M. Orloff, Geneva, and F. Burck- 
hart, Vienna. The artistic level of the sing- 
ing societies of simple workmen performing 
the works was highly commendable. 

Evening of Dramatic Music 

The convention closed with an evening 
devoted entirely to dramatic music which 
oftered fragments from the opera Remous, 
by Jei von Durme. This young Antwerp 
composer has written for the erotic, tender 
play, formed by Joseph Weterings, into an 
opera subject, music of deep sentiment. Its 
tragic beauty gives a hint of a background 
somewhat in contradiction with the harm- 
less title, Wellengekrausel, chosen by the 
librettist himself. Deeply tragic in its fund- 
amentals also was the music drama per- 
formed the same evening, Malipiero’s Pan- 
thea. With its distinctive high tonal flights 
and its melancholy melody, it may truly be 
termed a masterpiece. 

The ballet, Aeneas, composed especially 
for the convention by the almost seventy- 
year-old French master, Albert Roussel, 
shows the composer in the full vigor of his 
creative faculties. The succession of sharp- 
ly delineated musical pictures is blended 
into artistic unity with a number of varie- 
gated interludes and impressive passages 
for a chorus placed in the orchestra. The 
Pax Romana formed a luminous apothesis 
in the final picture. 

All three stage works were musically di- 
rected by Scherchen. Maneta Radwan and 
Fritz Lechner were commendable as solo- 
ists. The scenic arrangements were the 
work of Gustav Hartung, who during the 
convention had prepared an open-air per- 
iormance of The Fairy Queen, as revised 
by Edward Dent, the music by Purcell 

The technical success of the convention 
was due to the direction of the Société 
Philharmonique of Brussels. The executive 
committee consisted of Marcel Cuvelier, 
the Baron van Den Bunden, Paul Collaer 
and Joseph Weterings. The superb Palais 
des Beaux Arts and its entire organization 
were devoted to the service of a good cause 
The artistic realization of the project was 
the the exclusive work of Scherchen, whose 
final performances of the convention were 
crowned by significant ovations 





Hagemans Give Tea at Salzburg 

SALZBURG, Sept. 1—Prior to their 
return to America Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Hageman, the noted conductor and 
composer of the opera Caponsacchi, 
gave a tea in the Hotel Europe here 
Prot. Enrico Pole 


and Mrs. Polo of 
Milan, American Minister Messer- 
smith, the Brazilian Minister. Edith 


Mason, Virgilio Lazzari and Mme. Laz- 
zari, Charles Kullmann and Mrs. Kull- 
mann, Mr. Wisko, Georg von Strakosch 


and Mrs. von Strakosch-Bullard. Mrs 
Shepherd, Mrs. Hope and Dr. Paul 
Stefan were a few of the many guests 





American Ballet for Chicago 
Cuicaco, Sept. 10—The American 
Ballet, during its first tour, will appear 
at the Civic Opera House here on Nov 
8, 9 and 10 under the direction of Harry 
Zelzer. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Che article by Herbert F. Peyser on 
the important subject of giving operas 
in their native language instead of us- 
ing translations in your July issue, 
has attracted attention everywhere. All 
over the country, leading critics have 
devoted columns to discussion of it, 
umong them Francis D. Perkins of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, who took 
Mr. Peyser’s article as the text for his 
Sunday article on Aug. 4, Harold A. 
Strickland of the Brooklyn Times 
Union, Frances Boardman of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press, Warren Storey 
Smith of the Boston Post, James Davies 
yf the Minneapolis Tribune, Luigi Vai- 
ani of the Kansas City Journal-Post, 
Corbin Patrick of the Indianapolis Star, 
Earle Johnson of the New Haven Reg- 
ister, Alice Eversman of the Washing- 
ton Star, and the music critics of the 

iterary Digest, Baltimore Sun, and 
Hartford Times. I should say that the 
number for and against is about fifty- 
fifty 

The whole subject of translation, of 
course, is punctured by bad translations. 
In the New York Times of Aug. 18, 
Charles Morgan, the English novelist, 
who wrote that beautiful book, The 
Fountain, in his weekly dramatic news 
from London discussed Shelley’s trag- 
edy, Ihe Cenci. Speaking about a 
French production of Macbeth which 
he saw in Paris, he quoted what he re- 
ferred to in the translation used as “the 
following immortal line’—‘Monsieur 
Macbeth! Monsieur Macbeth! Méfiez 
vous de Monsieur Macduff!” 

That is pretty nearly the reductio ad 
sbsurdum. Even so, I think there’s lots 
to be said for singing opera in this coun- 
try and other English-speaking coun 
tries, in English. It isn’t so much the 
matter of translation, as it is the getting 
of good translations. They can be got- 
ten, and the time will come when the 
public will insist that they be gotten. 
What Mr. Peyser speaks of, very wisely, 
is the fundamental convention of opera, 
seems to me very far from an insur- 
mountable obstacle, but a bridge to be 
crossed, not today, but when Americans 
ind Englishmen have listened more 
regularly to opera in their own tongue. 


* * * 


Ot the newspaper commentators re 
ferred to Dr. Davies, by the way, didn’t 
ugree with Mr. Peyser on many points. 
Miss Boardman, who has always stood 
for opera in the language in which it was 
composed, did. Dr. Davies had this to 
say, after stating that perfect transla 
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tions, in his opinion, can not be had: 
“But again, one may ask what differ- 
ence does it make if it is true that 
usually one cannot distinguish a word 
that is being sung, no matter what the 
language, if ‘the music’ is the only 
thing that matters in opera, as Mr. 
Peyser claims?” 

And again: “The latter being true, 
why all the bother of writing anything 
more than a mere statement of the case? 
We may comfortably enjoy our opera 
by shutting out from our consciousness 
any thought of words: just keep the 
thin thread of the story in mind and 
pay no attention to the text. That 
would be the easiest way out of the 
difficulty, if the music is the only thing 
that matters in opera. But that is the 
question, is it? 

“In many instances, frankly, it is. 
But I wonder if one can disassociate the 
Wagner texts from his music. Realiz- 
ing how vastly superior Wagner’s 
music is to his text, we are compelled 
to the realization of the fact that they 
are coupled together by Wagner’s gen- 
ius into an indissoluble entity.” And 
in concluding, after mentioning that the 
new management of our Metropolitan 
Opera will do things for opera in Eng- 
lish—I wonder if it will?—Dr. Davies 
winds up by saying calmly: “We may 
safely depend on the singers giving us 
little chance to know what language 
they are singing in.” 

Dr. Davies takes Mr. Peyser up on 
his statement that he “knows European 
languages as well as he knows English,” 
calling Mr. Peyser’s claim a “figment 
of his imagination.” Well, all I can 
say is that Dr. Davies will have to take 
my word for it, and I am informed on 
this point. I can assure him, Mr. Peyser 
does know French and German thor- 
oughly and Italian very well, indeed. 
He speaks French perfectly and Ger 
man very nearly so, having learned 
them as a child in the countries men 
tioned long before his European resi 
dence of the last six years. The Min 
neapolis critic, himself a fine linguist 
and an authority on German, doubtless 
finds it difficult to believe that there 
are Americans who know foreign 
languages so well. Mr. Peyser is one 
who does 

* * * 


Norma for Kirsten Flagstad, Carmen 
for Rosa Ponselle! If I know our opera 
fans, this is a prospect to set tongues 
wagging hither and yon. The news 
about Flagstad isn’t “official,” since it 
comes not from the opera house but 
from Paris and must be credited to H 
Howard Taubman, a member of the 
New York J7imes music staff, who, I 
think I ought to say in passing, has a 
reputation for enterprise and depend 
ability as a reporter of music news. Ac 
cording to Taubman, Flagstad also is 
preparing Fidelio. 

Now Norma, you know, was some 
thing of a milestone in our Rosa’s ca 
reer. The critical bigwigs quite gener 
ally ranked her with the great Normas 
of the historic past, both here and in 
London. There are those who will 
stoutly maintain that her singing and 
acting of the role of the Druid priestess 
represented her most notable achieve 
ment, and the one most likely to assure 
her an enduring place among the queens 
of song. For these, there may be some 
thing a little curious about a restoration 
of Norma without Ponselle and it will 
be interesting to see if they find her 
Carmen, however individual it may 
prove to be, a sufficient recompense. 

If the truth is to be known, however, 
Rosa has been as eager to sing Carmen 
as she has been reluctant to undertake 
Norma in the several seasons both have 


been out of the repertoire. It is no secret 
that in the negotiations that preceded the 
American soprano’s return to the Metro 
politan under the new management, Car 

men figured specifically. 

Likewise, there has been no mystery 
about Norma’s disappearance from the 
repertoire. It drew well. Mr. Gatt 
would have been pleased to have fur 
ther performances. But one of my imps 
was a party to a conversation in which 
Rosa indicated in no uncertain terms 
that for the present she preferred to put 
in her time and energies on other parts 
Carmen, no doubt, was one she had in 
mind. 

So now Flagstad is slated for Norma 
Well, why not? Variety is the spice oi 
opera, too. If Rosa prefers Carmen, 
here is a real opportunity to use the 
Norse sensation in something other that 
the robust Wagner parts. You know 
what Lilli Lehmann said about Norma 
being harder than the three Briinnhildes 
put together. Having so recently sung 
those arduous parts with triumphant 
ease and security, Flagstad will have 
opportunity to show us just what was 
involved in that famous comparison 
Apparently, here is a singer for whon 
difficulties have no terrors 


I’ve just seen the Australian press 
young Menuhin’s performances ove 
there and frankly I have never read any 
thing like his notices. No surprise to 
me that the phenomenally gifted young 
violinist won golden opinions and at 
tracted capacity audiences, such as hav: 
never been assembled there. But the 
notices, in themselves so superb, are suy 
plemented by editorials in the leading 
Sydney and Melbourne papers, with 
headings reading “Yehudi Menuhin Has 
Lit a Flame for Us to Tend” and “M« 
nuhin Deserves Our Thanks.” 

In these papers I see, too, that y 
good friend, Percy Grainger, who has 
been playing in his native Austral 
during the past two years or more, gav: 
an interview which made quite a stir, am 
was characterized by one newspaper as 
a “deplorable outburst.” Well, Grainget 
says what is on his mind, frankly and 
openly, honest and original soul that 
he is. He is reported to have said, whet 
asked in Melbourne whether he fav 
the establishment of a symphony or 
chestra there: “The symphony orches 
tra is one of the worst musical combina 
tions ever thought of. The whol | 
is that everything must be screaming 
and high. The arrant stupidity of the 
Continentals comes out in their lousy 
music and filthy musicians. Is it likely 
that nations who cannot win wars, and 
who keep throwing the world into dis 
order, could do anything good in sucl 
a balanced art as music? The symphony 
orchestra is only a small part of musi 
and symphonic music is far too muc! 
emphasized at present. Choral music is 
much more important. And so is chan 
ber music.” 

The reporter who took that inter 
apparently left out nothing; that 
unless Grainger wanted to throw 
weight against Melbourne's 
plated symphony orchestra. I thin 
know what he meant. though the w: 
used were strong. There’s something 
in it, too. We in this country have beet 
too anxious to establish orchestras, oftet 
in communities where they were n 
wanted, expecting people without a1 
preparation to like symphonic mu 
whereas they would have had far 
pleasure and been just as finely stimu 
lated by choral singing, in which 
numerous cases, they could take part 

Menuhin enters into it right here. He 
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Among Young Amencan Songbirds Who Have 
Established Themselves Quickly in Opera and 
Concert, Helen Jepsom Has Had the Air of 
One Assured of Her Goal. And the Blond 
Soprano Doesn't Hesitate to Demy That She is 
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Ernest Newman's Devastating Portrait of Liszt and Sitwell's 
Amiable One—Chopin Through the Eyes of Murdoch and 
Maine—Recent Additions to Books About Mendelssohn and 








F. Bruckmann 
Liszt in the Days of the d'Agoult Affair, as 
Drawn by Ingres 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


F, instead of The Man Lisst, Ernest 

Newman and his publishers had 

agreed upon The Case Against 
Lisst as the title for the controversial 
volume (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) which is the English critic’s 
latest contribution to biographical liter- 
ature, there might have been less of a 
species of rather blind resentment dis 
coverable in printed commentaries here 
and abroad as the result of Mr. New 
man’s plain speaking 

Let it be said that a mistake is made 
at the outset by the reader who regards 
this as a biography. Rather, it is a cor 
rective of biographies. The Man Liszt 
in this respect serves a purpose some 
similar to that served by Mr. Newman’s 
Fact and Fiction About Wagner, which 
was written to flatten out (as it did) the 
pretenses of a volume styled The Truth 
About Wagner ; and to dispose, once for 
all, of sundry Wagner legends which 
have no foundation in fact.. The Man 
Lisst, it is true, follows in a general 
way the chronology of Liszt’s life, but 
not completely so, there being almost 
no mention of the years before the be 
ginning of the d’Agoult affair. What 
has concerned Mr. Newman is not the 
life story as such, but the distortions of 
it past biographies have presented. 

“A study of the tragi-comedy of a 
soul divided against itself,” is the ex- 
planation printed under the title. The 
chapter headings show clearly the na- 
ture of the ground covered; The Un- 
reliability of the Older Liszt Bi- 
ographies; The Beginnings of the 
d’Agoult Affair; The Development of 
the d’Agoult Affair; The End of the 
d’Agoult Affair; Beatrix and Nelinda; 
Liszt and the Princess Wittgenstein; 
The Separation from the Princess; The 
Duality of Liszt’s Soul; Pull Francis- 
can, Pull Zigeuner; The Questionable 
Evidential Value of Liszt’s Letters; The 
Olga Janina Episode; The Actor; and 
as a postlude, Liszt’s Personality and 
(rt. 

The heart of the book is in the 


Mozart 


d’Agoult chapters, where he declares 
the material found in past biographies 
to be a “flagitious blend of suppressio 
veri and suggestio falsi.” Newman is 
out to right a wrong, or many wrongs, 
against this lady. To accomplish it, he 
is less an attorney in her defense than 
he is public prosecutor. He carries the 
fight to Liszt and succeeds in placing 
that worthy in the position of falsifying 
the record for the sake of posterity; 
chiefly by means of the “authorized” 
biography of Lina Ramann, to which 
most, or all, of later biographies have 
gone for much of their material. Cer- 
tainly, when he has produced his evi- 
dence, documentary and otherwise, it is 
not Marie d’Agoult that needs a de- 
fender—but Lina Ramann and _ the 
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Collection, Alfred Cortot 

Chopin, a Paris Portrait by an Unknown 
Painter 


Princess Wittgenstein—and behind the 
skirts of these two women, the Abbé 
Liszt himself. 

Prosecutors seldom waste words on 
the other side of the case, except to at 
tack it. Sut in fairness it should be 
noted that Newman, savage as is his 
assault on “the Liszt legend,” scatters 
phrases of praise through his pages. 
\lmost at the outset (on page 3) he 
refers to “the Liszt of the Weimar 
days, whose record indeed is glorious.” 
\gain (page 6), “Liszt, whose plentiful 
nobility of soul no one will dispute.” 
Or (page 61) “few men have fought so 
hard to purge themselves of their weak- 
ness and their faults”; (109) “There is 
no denying, of course, that he was by 
nature generous and that his numerous 
benefactions were motivated, in large 
measure, by sheer goodness of heart”; 
and more similar expressions (pages 
164, 185, 204, 233, 234, 237, 242, 273, 
277, 279, 280). But these have a casual 
and incidental ring. No reader will mis- 
construe them as an effort to exculpate 
Liszt to the contradiction of the au- 
thor’s main thesis. 

Much of the writing is argumenta- 
tive. The prosecutor makes the most 
of his points, if need be by plentiful 
repetition. The reader need not give 
the same weight as Newman does to 
some of the evidence—particularly that 


which has the madly capricious 
Janina as its source—to agree ti 
prosecutor has accomplished 
set out to do. Liszt biographies of 
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The Countess d'Agoullt 


tuture will not be what t 


in the past 


HOUGH if rea n « mct 


with the Newman \ ce, s 
tails of disagreet ent may ce mote 
recent Luissi t Sachevere Sitw 


(Boston and New York 

Mifflin & Ci presents a get 

tive in which Liszt and his ladtes 
and part with a minimum of rect 
tion and editorial censure 


does not suggest the original resea 
that is so obviously a bulwark of Ne 
man’s argumentation. It has mo th 
to hammer home 

Here is the life story, to vith < 
and charm If something 
“legend” survives in it (published 
it was before the emergence of Ne 
man’s devastating volume), this is 
unduly magnified or persisted im 
well, too, had the advantage of bei 
able to consult the Couwntess A vou! 
Memoires, only published im 1927 
a century after het catl umd «=e 
gently and sparingly thomgh 
evasively (in our opinion with th 
issues that Newman plainly feels sh 


be settled once for 


W RITTEN by a pianist, Wiliam Mu 
doch, and dedicated to a pramist, Alfred 


Cortot, the newest Dy raphe 

by no means a hook solely or even prepon 
derantly for piamists P $ 
(New York The MacMillan C M stvni}o tl “han 
fulfills faithfully the pl $ of 
title. To a later volume " 2 
detailed consideration i $ 





poser, pianist and teacher. Perhaps m 
ography can hope to avoid some estum 





of the subject’s work, when that work 


so closely interwoven with the man’s 
as was true of Chopm. Hence, there 

departure from Mr Ix 

plan to deal with the music separately 
an occasional dictum such as ome which 








Hesse-Verlag. Berlin 
Liszt im Old Age; One of His Last 
Photographs 


sembes Chopu as the most original oi 

osers and another to the effect that 
little tl n be labelled weakly 
sentimental and very much that is heroic.” 


' 
+ 
-_ 
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ratsimg a question as to whether “Pan’ 
his wonder 
amd whether Chopin would not have 
ore drudgery in contrapun 
writimg early in life, Murdoch avers 


that robably no one had such a neve 
z V melodies and so many mo 

ts genume inspiration as Chopin, yet 

t great composer had such difficulty 

rod g the finished article.” Opinion 


handmaiden to essential fact 
+ ts a detailed study, one that keeps 


: t mace 


; urt und abjures the purple 
atches of a Humeker or a de Pourtalés 
ivamtage is taken of recently published 
troms of Chopin's letters, with many 
Jootatrons therefrom. Use is made of new 
sclosed genealogical facts to show that 


vas entirely French on his father’s 


srde During his years of residence in 
Paris. the mposer had two all-French 
aumts living im Lorraine. The date of 
hopin’s birth is rather conclusively settled 


2s | 22, 1810—not March of that year, 
2s Chopm himself said, or 1809, as some 
thorities have contended. Thoroughness 
+; a characteristic of the book 
[has thoroughness extends to the liaison 
etweem Chopin and George Sand and all 
i, including the ill feeling over 


lat ensued, 


seorge Sand’s children, Maurice and So 


TH 


we. The author deals in extenso with 
umazing record of illegitimacy, going 
k to the Maréchal de Saxe, in which 

orge Sand was just another entry 

ve was both the worst and the best 

tuemce im his (Chopin’s) existence,” we 


read, “for without her interest and encour 
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awwement and the cultural effect of her circle 
friends he would never have 
ped to such a high artistic plane; 
t there cam be no doubt that her treat 
mt hastened his end. After the separation 
mposed nothing more of importance 
was empty: he even looked forward 
roa hing death 9 
whem he died, it was the pack of 
tters preserved from his earlier love af 
with Marie Wodzinska that was found 


rapped and tied with the inscription 
Mor Bieda”—“My Sorrow.” One won 
cs the more, after reading Murdoch’s 
osition of the Chopin-Sand imbroglio. 
ese two put up with one another, if 
. ‘ reason than Chopin's vio 
t antipathy toward sm king. whicl he 

msidered a dirtv habit even in a man 
seorge Sand with her eternal cigars. 

sed on b posit hage) 
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even calling on him before company to sup- 
ply her a light! 

But Chopin, the man, confessed that he 
felt himself “always in a state of syncopa- 
tion with every one.” He was sharp and 
even vituperative with his publishers, re- 
ferring to one agent as “a windbag and 
cheat,” and he was forever ridiculing his 
béte-noirs, Jews, Russians and Englishmen. 
Of his personal appearance, Moscheles (one 
of the Jews Chopin railed against) remark- 
ed that it “is completely identified with his 
music—they are both delicate and Schwér- 
merisch.” 

The biographer confesses himself puzzled 
over Chopin’s apparent wish to be un- 
happy; he seems to have been something 
of a hypochondriac from the first. As a 
little child he wept at the sound of music 
and the family thought, until it discovered 
the opposite, that this was because the deli- 
cate boy heartily disliked musical sounds. 
\s a man, we are told, he was vain, shy, 
timid, taciturn and snobbish, with all of his 
instincts those of the aristocrat. An en 
gaging mimic, he might, says Murdoch, 
have been a great actor. 

Opera always fascinated him. It was the 
idea of admiring friends in Poland, as dis- 
closed by letters written to him in his Paris 
exile by Elsner and Witwicki, that he 
should be the creator of Polish opera. But 
he never essayed it, much as he adored 
Bellini (let it be confessed he admired Mey- 
erbeer also), who met him on the common 
ground of idolatry for Mozart. As a pian- 
ist he preferred Kalkbrenner to Liszt. The 
latter annoyed him by his way of embroid 
ering compositions after he had played 
through them the first time. Had he been 
more a man of action and less a dreamer, 
Chopin might have sought his fortune in 
\merica as he seriously considered doing. 
But . . “IT have five lessons to give to- 
day: You think I am making a fortune? 
Carriages and gloves cost more and with- 
out them one would not be in good taste.” 


* + * 


HE compact little Chopin of Basil 
Maine, only 140 pages (New York: 
The Macmillian Company: Great Lives 
series), is a volume as handy as it is con- 
cise, though naturally presenting no such 
wealth of information and documentation 
as Murdoch’s 400-page study. The author 
emphasizes that Bach was important as 
a first formative influence on Chopin’s mu 
sic, as a result of his study before he was 
seven with Adalbert Zvwny. a Czech. It is 
worth noting, also (as Mr. Maine notes for 
his readers) that “Pan” Elsner, chief o} 
Chopin’s teachers. wrote in an end-of-the- 
term report of his young pupil: 
“Chopin, Fryderyk, third year student 
amazing capacities: musical genius.” 
Before he left Poland for France, never 
to return, there were those who expected 
Chopin to be for their country what Mo 
zart had been for the Austrians. Mr. Maine 
explains with one Polish word the mixture 
of jester and dav-dreamer in Chopin. The 
word is “Zal.” Some mav remember it as 
the title of a work of fiction by Rubert 
Hughes vears ago. But where, alack, are 
the musical novels of yesterday? 


* * * 


ERHAPS the most interesting aspect 

of Schima Kaufman’s biography, Men 
delssohn, a Second Elitah (New York 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) is found in its 
retelling of its subject’s sufferings because 
he was born a Jew—both in childhood and 
after he left the faith of his fathers. Com 
menting on the recent banning of Mendels- 
sohn’s music in Germany. the biographer 
remarks that “after eighty-seven vears 
burial in Holy Trinity Churchyard, Berlin 
he (Mendelssohn) is thrown back to the 
people of his origin,” and in the current 
hostility to his art in Germany there has 
been taken up “in death the many vears’ 
war that in life exhausted his intense, hard 
worked body.” 

One may question Mr. Kaufman’s refer 
ences to his volume as “the first full-leneth 
hioeranhv” of a subject not undulv nee 
lected in the past, but concede that the 
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biographer (a member of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra) has, indeed, covered much 
ground. This is a conversational biogra- 
phy ; in the words of the author, a “roman- 
tic reconstruction.” One of the difficulties 
posed by such a work is that the reader 
is never quite certain whether he is dealing 
with fact or fiction. As for instance, this 


Joseph Muller Collection 


interesting passage, with reference to Men 
delssohn’s resurrection of Bach’s St. Mat 
thew Passion: 

“To think,” said Felix, jubilantly, 
stopping abruptly in the middle of the 
Opern Platz, “to think that it should 
be an actor and a Jew that should give 
back to the people this greatest of 
Christian works.” 

The actor referred to is Devrient. But 
is the author quoting from reminiscences 
of that worthy? Is this something out of 
a letter, a book, or a newspaper? Or is it 
the happy idea of Mr. Kaufman? Once one 
begins raising such question, a biography of 
this type assumes a very transient value. 

Still, there are details of interest in this 
volume, not the least of which are the re- 
minders of Mendelssohn’s constant search 
for the opera libretto he never found 
(There are, by the way, five unpublished 
Mendelssohn operas—products of his prod- 
igy years—in the old Royal Library in 
Berlin; barring, of course, some unreport 
ed holocaust). The author laments that 
Mendelssohn failed to seize an opportunity 
to collaborate with Heine. 

“What a masterpiece of operatic perfec 
tion this lyric poet and this lyric musician 
might have created between them,” he ex 
claims. One wonders 

What is perhaps quite as thought-pro 
voking is the circumstance that Mendels 
sohn might have been the composer of 
“Hans Heiling,” Devrient having submitted 
the text to him; instead of (for his day) 
the highly successful Marschner 

Americans mav note with amusement 
that one of Mendelssohn’s childhood 
operas, written for the family circle, was 
“The Uncle from Boston”: also, though 
again we lack the authoritv for the direct 
quotation, that Mendelssohn’s comment. in 
sitting down to pen his refusal to conduct 
a festival in New York, as he was invited 
to do in 1845, was, “new worlds are for 
geographers, not an artist.” 

An explanation mav be necessary for the 
sub-title, A Second Elijah. It will be found 





on a fly-leaf in a memorandum, “In grate- 
ful remembrance.” “To the noble artist,” 
it reads, “who, when surrounded by the 
Baal-worship of the false, has, like a 
second Elijah, employed his genius and his 
skill in the service of the true; who has 
weaned our ears from the senseless con- 
fusion of mere sound”—and more, signed 
by the Prince Consort, 
Albert; a pretty tribute 
from Buckingham Pal- 
ace 
* > > 

N Search of Mosart, 

by Henri Ghéon 
(New York: Sheed & 
Ward, Inc.) is a trans- 
lation by Count Alex- 
ander Dru de Mongelas 


of a work which 
appeared in France 
as “Pron ides aves 
Mozart.” The author 


known as a biographer 
of the Curé d’Ars and 

St. Teresa, writes (it 
is emphasized) as a 
music-lover rather than 
a musician Incident- 
ally, it may be observed 
that he writes as a de- 
vout religionist, revert- 
ing to his Catholic back 
ground for much of his 
imagery and not a littl 
f his theory 

The book has its dis 
tinctly good points, not 
the least i which is its 
aptness 
desx ripti 
landscape or portraiture 
Musically, there mav be 


passages 


whether 


reason to doubt whether 


Mendelssohn's Playing to 
Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert 


the author is always on terra firma, thoug! 


he presents illustrations (in notation) wit! 
a liberality that would indicate he has an 
extensive familiarity with Mozart's scores 

Isn’t it about time, one is inclined to 
ask, that Mozart be given his due without 
degeneration of Wagner? Like Sacheverell 
Sitwell in his Mozart of a few years back 
M. Ghéon poses Wagner as the ant 
Vozart, a sort of monster that has to b 
fought down if Mozart is to be seen for 
what he is: though he begins his book 
aptly enough, with a quotation from 
Wagener in which the Bayreuth Titan said 

“The most tremendous 
Mozart above all masters in a 
and all arts.” 


raised 
countries 


“Y 
genus 


ai 


Recalling Nietszche’s effort to pit 
Bizet’s Carmen against the Wagner 
masterpieces, we find the biographer favor 
ing a very different confrontation. “To set 
against the monster of Bayreuth,” he ol 
serves, “you must find a man his equal i 
size and power, but civilized. Bizet! 

But whv not Mozart?” 

Why not? Rather, why. a_ double 
triple, hundred-fold why? Wagner is 
Wagner, as Mozart is Mozart. It is diff 
cult to reconcile Wagner's own tremendous 
praise of his predecessor with the idea that 
there is necessarily a continuing war be 
tween their two states of genius, disparate 
as they are. Why must the Mozartean 
hate Wagner? Is it, perhans. the “cult of 
perfection.” to which M 
quently adheres? “The 
he writes, “is that he (the 
model himself on perfecti 
only aesthetic infinite.” Is it an idolatry 
of design, of symmetry. of proportion—or 








Ghéon so elo- 
important thing.” 
artist) should 


w hich ic the 


is there. perhaps. something of a resent 
ment akin to jealousy 
willing that anv composer s 


‘ 1 


in equal measure with the ne the, them 


certain spirits un 
hould be loved 
selves adore? 

But. after all. were Wagner and Mozart 
lwellers of such different worlds. Let us 
ittend M. Ghéon: “Wolfgang could never 


ll 
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separate music from its human basis, its 
human meaning. With few exceptions . 
he always considered it as a means of con 
veying emotion.” And again, as a re- 
minder for those inclined to regard Mo- 
zart’s music as purely ornamental, even 
frivolous “Death was always beside 
him” (a quotation from Arthur Lourie). 
“It was a part of his conception of life 
It would be difficult to find in Mozart's 
enormous work, even in the slightest or 
most radiant piece, one untouched by the 
wing of death.” Here we find explained 
he secret of many of the slow movements 
und of those darker shadows elsewhere in 
works of varying description. However, the 
uthor makes much of Mozart's own de- 
scription of himself as “Neither happy, nor 
nhappy.” 

Mozart, we are told with a quite justi- 
hable emphasis, “was a born dramatist” 
the master, indeed, of dramatic comedy, 
is that comedy found its expression on the 
yric stage; though we may hesitate to 
ugree with M. Ghéon that we should rank 
him with Shakespeare, Racine and others 
f quite another dramatic medium. Nor 
lo we find it necessary, in confessing this, 
to bring in Beethoven, as our author does, 

blessing the Prince Bishops and their 
Serenades, because to their influence “we 
we the Figaro and Cosi fan Tutte that 
Beethoven never could have written.” What 

to the point (and this places Mozart 
direct opposition to Gluck) in the 

‘tation, given as from Wolfgang, that 
in opera it is essential that poetry should 
he the obedient daughter of music.” In 
Mozart’s vocal dramatic writing, we are 
told that “it was not a case of music sub- 
jected to words—the solution of a lazy or 
impotent mind—but words subject to 
melody where melody is language.” 

And again a pregnant line from Wagner, 
who said of Figaro: “Here the dialocue 
becomes purely music and the music itself 
dialogue.” 


1 


The factual history of the book is sound 
und is presented attractively without resort 
to fictional devices, though the author’s 
treatment is often poetically speculative 
Often he hits upon an exceedingly happy 
phrase, as when he speaks of the scenes of 
Cosi fan Tutte being like a succession of 
sacred fountains and grottoes and of the 
charming volutes that are the flowers of 
Mozart’s art. The sacred works were 
“operas for the angels.” And one who 
has roamed the streets of Salzburg and 
visited the baroque shrines of the country 
side, will be struck with the reference to 
the church towers “with their bulbous tons 
that look as if they were ringing.” So 
thev do 


Additional Book Reviews on Page 30 





Dr. Herbert Graf. stage director of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra operas, has 
been engaged by Wilhelm Furtwangler 
to direct a performance of Tannhauser 
it the Vienna Staatsoper during Oc 
toher 
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Fifth Annual Mountain Event 
In Virginia Brings Unusual 
Material to Attention in Di- 
versified Series of Programs 


MARION, VA., Sept. 10. 


HE fifth annual White Top Folk 
Festival, held on White Top 
Mountain near Marion, south- 


western Virginia, on Aug. 16 and 17, 
was pronounced by the sponsors and 
judges to be by far the most successful 
vet held, in the high quality of folk 
material presented, the number of con 
testants entering from eight states, and 
the increased interest among leaders of 
\merica 
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White Top Folk Festival 


At the close of the festival, con 
ferences were held and plans discussed 
for enlarging the scope of White Top 
events, making the mountain a perma- 
nent centre for the development of folk 
music and arts. Preliminary steps 
toward this end were revealed by the 
festival sponsors: Annabel Morris Bu- 
chanan of Marion, composer, and direc- 
tor of the festival events; John A. 
Blakemore of Abingdon, Va., manager 
and Charles C. Lincoln, Jr., of Marion, 
assistant manager. John Powell, emi 
nent Virginia composer-pianist, and 
George Pullen Jackson, author and folk- 
lorist of Vanderbilt University, Tenn., 
both of whom have been identified with 
the festival since its start; R. W. Gor- 
don, writer and folklorist of Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Ruth Haller Ottaway of 
Michigan, first vice president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs; 
Richard Crane, president of the Vir- 
ginia Choral Festival Association; rep 
resentatives of four universities, and 
leading business men of Virginia: all 
joined in this conference, which is ex 
pected to have far-reaching results. 


Revelry Marks Opening 


In spite of heavy rains that marked 
the second day’s program, the mile-high 
mountain top was the scene of festivity 
and song from Thursday night until 
Sunday morning: the mountain folk 
dancing all night to such ancient tunes 
as Devil-in-the-Woodpile or Natchez 
on-the-Hill, while more than 10,000 
visitors joined in the revelry around 
glowing campfires at night, or waited 
next day for the clouds to break and dis 
close the magnificent view into five 
states. 

Festival events began at Wytheville, 
Va., on Aug. 14, with recital by John 
Powell. The program opened with the 
Vivaldi Concerto Grosso, included the 
seethoven Sonata in E, Op. 109, and 
closed with the Liszt Tarantella, with a 
group of Powell compositions based on 
native folk tunes heard at White Top 
and included by special request: Snow 
bird-on-the-Ashbank, based on_ three 
country dances from Albemarle County, 
Virginia; Pretty Sally, from the singing 
of Mrs. Nancy Baldwin at White Top; 
Green Willow, with its haunting dorian 
tune recorded near Mountain Lake, Va 
and a brilliant transcription of the old 
English Jockey-to-the-Fair. The recital 
was sponsored by the Helen Trinkle 
Music Club of Wytheville, Mrs. J. F. 
Repass, president. 

The White Top Folk Conference, 
held at Marion College on Aug. 15, in 
connection with the Southeastern Folk 
lore Society, brought together distin 
guished speakers, musicians, writers and 
folklorists, with folk musicians and 
visitors, to discuss the folk material and 
its relation to everyday life and Ameri- 
can creative art. Mrs. Buchanan opened 
the conference with brief explanation 
of its aims, and greetings to the 
visitors. Mellinger Henry of New Jer 
sey assisted in presiding over the con 
ference. Dr. Reed Smith spoke on The 
lraditional Ballad in America. Richard 
Chase told of the work of the Institute 
and of other southern schools. R. W 
Gordon gave an exposition of folksong 
illustrating with various types 

A session on folk arts was conducted by 
Elizabeth Burchenal of New York, presi 
dent of the American Folk Dance Society 
and executive chairman of the National 
Committee on Folk Arts Alice Carter 
Shera spoke on Art as a Realty in Life 
Lula Vollmer, North Carolina dramatist 
whose new folk play received its premiere 





Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 


Notables at the White Top Festival Were, Left to Right, seated: Jay Winston Johns, President 

of the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce; Annabel Morris Buchanan, Composer and 

Director of the Festival; John Powell, Virginia Composer-Pianist; John A. Blakemore, Festival 

Manager. Standing, Left to Right: R. W. Gordon, Folklorist, Washington D. C.; Dr. John 

P. McConnell, President of State Teacher's College, Radford, Va.; Richard Chase, Associate 

Director of the Institute of Folk Music, University of North Carolina; Ernest Meade, Pianist, 
Richmond, Va. 


is a feature of the White Top festival 
events, and Leigh Hanes, Virginia poet and 
editor of The Lyric, spoke on drama and 
poetry and their relation to the folk life 
The music session was conducted by Mrs 
Ottaway, who spoke of the participation of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs in 
the folk activities, and called on officials 
of the organization to tell of their work 
Mrs. Buchanan told of the interest through 
out the country in native folk material, and 
of other folk festivals and programs now 
being conducted as a result of the White 
Top and other Virginia undertakings. Mrs. 
Chester Palmer spoke of the use of folk 
hymns for study and contests. 

John Powell closed the conference with 
un address on folk music, in which he de- 
plored the tendency toward cheap tunes 
and texts, and emphasized the importance 
of high standards in the collection and us¢« 
of folk material. “Sailor Dad” Hunt and 
Abner Keesee, Virginia folk singers, with 
C. B. Wohlford and his son Ellis, banjoists 
of Marion, illustrated the address with 
songs and tunes im dorian, mixolydian and 
aeolian modes 


Festival guests with many visitors at 


Beatrice Harrison Plays Dvorak 
Concerto at Malvern Festival 


MALVERN, ENGLAND, Sept. 1.—Bea 
trice Harrison won a marked success 
here at the festival on Aug. 4, when she 
played the Dvorak Concerto with the 
Birmingham City Orchestra Dr. Ad 
rian Boult was the conductor 


A Correction 


In the July issue of Musical 
\MERICA, it was stated that Isidor Ach 
ron had left New York for Hollywood 
for the summer. The notice incorrectl\ 
referred to Mr. Achron as a violinist 
He is, of course, favorably known as a 
pianist and has since appeared with suc 
cess as soloist at the Hollywood Bowl 


tended the folkplay, The Hill Between, by 
Lula Vollmer, presented by the Barter 
Theatre at Abingdon and directed by Rob 
ert Porterfield, who also played one of the 
principal parts. Folk drama, included this 
year for the first time, is intended, as are 
the musical events, to be featured perman 
ently with the White Top undertakings. 

Among the high lights of the festival 
were the sword dancers of the Pine Moun 
tain Settlement School, Kentucky, directed 
by Glynn Morris, with country dances also 
given by the Kentuckians 

Other outstanding features included the 
singing by thirty members of Knox County, 
Tennessee, Old Harp Singers, led by J. H 
Shinpaugh of Knoxville; Effie Harrison 
and Mrs. Vera Kirkland of Arkansas and 
other singers from Virginia, in folk dances 
ind songs from Virginia, Tennessee and 
North Carolina, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Ohio, a number of rare tunes and bal 
lads being heard for the first time on the 
festival program. About 300 folk musicians 
registered for the program and various 
contests, including thirty mountain bands 
and thirty ballad singers from mountains 
and lowlands 


Clotilde and Sakharoff to Make New 
York Debut in November 
Clotilde and Alexandre Sakharofft 
dancers, will give two recitals in New 
York in November, making their debut 
here. Mme. Sakharoff began her train 
ing with Cechetti, father of the modern 
Russian Ballet, made her debut in Mu 
nich, danced in Strauss’s opera Ariadne 
auf Naxos, and was later seen in Max 
Reinhardt’s production Sumurun. Alex 
andre Sakharoff studied at Munich and 

the Beaux Arts 


Winifred Christie to Play at Salzburg 
and Prague 
Winifred Christie was engaged t 
play in Salzburg and Prague in ad 
dition to her other numerous European 
engagements before she _ returns te 
\merica for a transcontinental tout 
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Cuba Welcomes Native Artists and 
Throngs Free Open Air Concerts 





Gustav Morales, Composer and 
Pianist Returns After 18-Year 
Absence—Many of His Works 
Performed—Philharmonic and 
Havana Symphony Are Active 


HAVANA, Sept. 1. 


USTAVO MORALES, young Cu- 

ban composer who has been absent 
from his country for eighteen years, 
was presented in a concert sponsored by 
the Fine Arts branch of the department 
of education in the auditorium recently. 
Mr. Morales studied composition in 
New York with Rubin Goldmark, later 
going to Spain where he was a pupil 
of Trago at the Madrid Conservatory. 
He completed his studies in France and 
Germany. 

He was first known as a composer in 
New York where his ballet The Royal 
Fandango was given at the Neighbor 
hood Playhouse. During a visit to 
North Africa he composed a suite en 
titled Casablanca. 

In the large audience that attended 
the concert were the Secretary of Edu 
cation, Dr. Anaya Murillo, many gov 
ernment officials and members of the 
diplomatic corps. The program opened 
with The ballet-drama, 
written for soprano, violin, ‘cello, clar 
inet and three pianos in which Morales 


Scorpion, a 


introduces a song called Tristeza. The 
voice is heard again in the final num 
ber. It was sung by a young Cuban 


soprano with a voice of velvety quality, 
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to create such ecstacy in a fugue as Grainger.” 


Sun News-Pictorial, Melbourne, Australia 


ONLY NEW YORK RECITAL 
TOWN HALL, FEB. 16, 


Hilda Parets. The mystic tableaux, 
Saint Francis of Assisi was the compo- 
sition most heartily applauded. Also of 
much interest was Casablanca, a work 





Gustavo Morales, Who Returned to Cuba 
After an Absence of Eighteen Years 


polytonal and impressionistic. 

Rhythm and color were found t 
characterize these compositions scored 
for small groups of instruments. In St 
Francis the composer uses two violins, 
‘cello, flute, horn, clarinet and two 


pianos. In Casablanca, one violin, 


returns to America 


January-February-March 1936 


1936 


‘cello, clarinet and three pianos. They 
are so treated that the ensemble at 
times suggests a huge orchestra, at 
other moments, a large organ. 

Mr. Morales was assisted at the pianos 
by Cesar P. Sentenat, Rafael Morales 
and Oscar Lorie. 


Open Air Concerts 


The department of education has been 
sponsoring a series of free concerts 
which were given by symphony orches- 
tras for the first time in the open air. 
The first took place in front of the 
capitol. The Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the baton of Amadeo Roldan, 
played works by Weber, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Turina, Granados, Roldan, 
Borodin and Tchaikovsky. Over 2,000 
gathered to hear the program. 

The second concert was given in 
Matanzas, at the Sauto Theatre by the 
Havana Symphony, conducted by Gon 
zalo Roig. Admission was free. The 
program included works by Wagner, 
Saint-Saéns, Glazounoff, Jimenez and 
Anckermann. This same orchestra 
played a third open air concert at the 
Capitol with great success listing com 
positions by Chapi, Wagner, Tchaikov- 
sky, Berlioz, White, Cervantes and 
Lecuona. The last was given at the 
Cathedral Square as part of the Festival 
Lope de Vega, by the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with a program of Spanish 
music. 

The Havana Symphony offered its 
regular monthly concert at the Marti 
Theatre with a program composed of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Schéhérazade, Pre- 
lude to Lohengrin, an Aria from the 
Suite in D by Bach and the Rienzi 
Overture. Mr. Roig conducted. 

Rosario Garcia Orellana, coloratura 
soprano, gave a song recital at the 
auditorium on Aug. 3 with decided suc 


Steinway Piano Morse 


For available dates, address 


: 
“What a rapt lover of Bach’s music a man has to be 
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cess. She sang arias from Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Rigoletto and Parysatis as well 
as songs of de Falla, Ravel, Manuel 
Garcia, Rivera, Roig and Lecuona. 
Pablo Miquel was the accompanist. 

Mr. Miquel was also soloist with the 
Havana Philharmonic recently at the 
National Theatre playing Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue with decided 
musicianship. He was given an ova- 
tion after the Rhapsody and he received 
loud applause after his performance of 
the McPhee Concerto, given its pre- 
miére at this concert with small suc- 
cess. The orchestra was under the 
baton of Mr. Roldan. 

José Echaniz, Cuban pianist, also 
gave a recital at the auditorium. Play- 
ing works by Bach, Chopin, Beethoven 
and other well known composers, he 
displayed a brilliant technique. He was 
well received after three years absence 
from Cuba. 

NENA BENITEZ 


Doris Doe Enjoys Active Summer 

Doris Doe, contralto of the Metro 
politan Opera, has been unusually busy 
during the summer appearing in many 
concerts. On Aug. 16 she was the guest 
artist at Summer Visitors’ Day at Bar 
Harbor, Maine, by special invitation of 
Governor Louis J. Brann, on which 
occasion Dr. Walter Damrosch was 
master of ceremonies. On Aug. 18 she 
appeared at the Chase Barn at White 
field, N. H., in a concert with Edwin 
McArthur at the piano. She was solo- 
ist at the concert on Aug. 29 of the Bar 
Harbor Choral Club, Maurice Rumsey. 
conductor, at the popular Maine resort. 
She has been staying during the vaca 
tion months at her Summer home. 
Rhythm Hill, at Bennington, N. H.., 
with her family. 
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By CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 

S 1 am probably the most impeni 

tent and aggressive living advocate 
of what has—rather 
called translated opera, that is, opera 
such as one hears in almost every 
civilized country, except the U. S. A 
it seems my duty to reply to Mr. Peyset 
His lengthy argument in the July issue 
of Musica AMERICA was much more 
able, more ingenious, more perfidious, 
than most such efforts. Unlike earlier 
znd clumsier onslaughts from the same 
source, it began with a fair statement 
of the case for opera in English, ack 
nowledged that our language was 
musical and that it singable. and 
for a moment, indeed, seemed to admit 
the sweet reasonableness of all that had 
for fifty or more years, been stupidly 
jeered at by our antagonists. It ré 


loosely—been 


Was 


‘ ' 


sorted only sparingly to the cheap tri 
of quoting absurd English mistransl 
tions as evidence for the prosecutior 
And, just apparent 
honesty, Mr argument, art 
fully formulated and stated with shame 


because of its 


Pevser’s 


less confidence mav have impressed 
some, perhaps many, readers But 
when we dig down into that argument 


what do we find? 

That Mr. Peyser expects us to admit 
as axioms, that in opera the only thing 
which matters is the composer’s music 
That to worry about 
words, which theoretically 
should interpret, prevents one’s enjoy 
ment of the work. That singers with 


words. mere 
the ’ sic 


good voices need not vex their souls 
with such trifles as words, diction 


articulation, since no manager wouk 
refuse to engage them anvhow if wit 
their throats they could produce pleas 
ing, although senseless, (And 
that is pitifully true—here, in Americ 
but false in Europe.) That it is in 
possible to mate the music of one peopl 
with the language of another race or 
nation That to tolerate translated 
words is to approve the corruption of 
the original style and spirit of an opera 
(As to that, Wolf-Ferrari once con- 
fided to me that, before setting his 
German texts below his notes, he com 
posed his music to his Italian 
words. ) 

Having shown—to his own satisfaction 
that, for centuries, the most musical and 
artistic nations of the Old World had 


sounds 


own 


versity and W. R 
Critic of “The Gramophone” 


370 pages 


lightfully written, beautifully 


music should own. 


By HOWARD D. McKINNEY, Litt. 
ANDERSON, Exte 


wsion Lec 


Illustrated 


the parts are related to the whole. 
are clearly explained and illustrated. 
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TRANSLATED OPERA—SOME AFFIRMATIVE VIEWS 


Librettist and Patron of Works 
In English Reply to Mr. Peyser 


stultifed themselves by wishing to under 
stand what was sung to them tn their opera 
houses, Mr. Peyser, boldly and brashly, 
says that translated opera is unnecessary 
and objectionable because it offends the 
Anglo-Saxon psychology, which has neyer 
accepted, as the Continental European has 
done, the fundamental convention of opera, 
namely, that the characters should sing, 
not speak, what they express. And then, 
is was to be anticipated, Mr. Peyser lapses 
for a while into the old facile sneers of the 
anti-English doctrinaires 

Why is it, for example, moans Mr. Pey 
ser, that, if poor dying Violetta, in Tra 
words, Oper 


Apri la 


viata sang the plain English 


the Italian 


the window instead of the 
“in Butte, Des 


hinestra, delicate « pera-goers 

Moines, Brooklyn. or Oklahoma City” 
sic) might “laugh or wince”? Ah, why 
ndeed ? For what is there to provoke 

laughter or to compel wincing Mr. Pey- 


ser really seems a bit too humorous, in 


the wrong way, for an American 
“Now, Eva, come! We ought to trot!” 
the Corders’ equivalent of “Jetzt, Evchen, 


Komm! Wir fort!” is beyond 


mussen 


juestion, funny But why sing it wher 
there is such a simple alternative as “Now 
Evie! come! We must begone!” 


a linguist, says that 


Mr. Pevser, who is 
I I “translated 


repudiation of 


¢ pases is 


pera” on over thirty years’ experience 
gained while listening abroad and here, to 
x sul languages which he under 





Well, I also am a linguist and 
longer than Mr. Peyser 
have been an opera-goer in Europe and 
\merica I have convinced myself that 
Imost every man and a large proportioi 

the women in all opera houses would 
he grateful if librettos were made intel 
ligible to them 

Is it not ridiculous t 
Peyser is so wise, as he imagines, and that 
for three centuries, in Italy and France 
und for a shorter period in Germany and 
those who have listened to opera 


stands 


or fhittvy years 


assume that Mr 


Austria, 
have been foolish in insisting on “trans 
lated pera’: 
Can Mr. Pevser be in earnest when he 
ignores the fact that opera is drama, set 
? His recent article is not merely 
it “translated opera,” but also 
art-form. 
modern lan 
musically 


to musi 

1 long sneer 
an indictment of the 
English 


guages, 1s 


operatic 
more than most 


strangely, beautifully, 





A Book That Will Enrich Your Enjoyment of Masic 
DISCOVERING MUSIC 


D.. Professor of Music, Rutaers Uni 
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furer 
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FoR everyone who wants to acquire the ability to listen intelligently to the 
world’s great music, this book is an inspiring, definitely helpful guide. 
Instead of presenting the subject in the usual chronological order, begin- 
ning with the pre-Bach period, Discovering Music starts the reader off 
with music he is familiar with and can easily understand; it then gradually 
leads him backward, in point of time, to Beethoven, Brahms, Bach, etc. 


f ROM the very first, the reader is shown how themes are developed and how 


Rhythm, melody, harmony, and form 
An especially valuable feature is the 


correlation of the other arts with music—sculpture, architecture, painting. 


PE acne Music is ideal for individual study or for club classes. De- 


llustrated, it is a book everyone who loves 
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exible. It lends itself (if one has 
mastered his vocabulary) to the re-creation 
of German, Russian, Hungarian, Italian 
and even French, the most evasive and 
delicate of idioms. The fact that five 
hundred ill-paid hacks and fifty highbrows 
have been unable to satisfy Mr. Peyser’s 
ideal in their alleged translations proves 
absolutely nothing except that there are 
very few skilled librettists in the world. 
The advocates of opera in the original 
have had their innings here for over a 
hundred years. As a result, they have re 
tarded the growth of American opera, and 
made opera the fad of a few hectic thou 


sands instead of the pleasure of enthu 
siastic millions 

Mr Peyset preached wicked heres) 
when he scoffed at the need of cleat 


articulation. Throughout his argument, 
despite his ingenuity, he seemed to be 
fighting in the interest of the long dom 
inant foreign racketeers. 

Give good, not bad, translated opera a 
chance here. Give us only as much capital 
as has been wasted during one of a dozen 
seasons to boost foreign opera in Chicago, 
and at the Metropolitan. Don’t mock at 
the possibility of achieving what has never 
vet been attempted here with sincerity and 
thoroughness. Spirits who deny, like Mr. 
Peyser, get one nowhere 

In conclusion, may | 
tion which should appeal 
Peyser? 

I do not think, I do not believe, that 
the mere adoption of English here will 
lead in the near future, to the up-building 
of a great American school of opera, or to 
the revelation of American Wagners, 
Verdis and Debussvs. ’Till, indeed, this 
country has realized the need, the crying 
need, of a National Conservatory of Music 
and Drama, with the national language as 
its foundation stone, America will lag be 
hind several foreign nations. 

Might it not be a good idea if American 
composers took French opéra-comique, in 
cluding song and spoken dialogue, in turn, 
as their model? Even that hypothetical 
\nglo-Saxon psychology could not squirm 
if lyrical, tragical, and romantic portions 
of an opera were sung, and if (as at the 
Opéra-Comique in Paris) explanatory and 
colloquial episodes were spoken 


venture a sugges 
even to Mr 


Edward 
English 


In conclusion, why has Mr 


Johnson suddenly gone back on 


As A Singing-Teacher 
Sees the Issue 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

It is hard for a musician and producer 
in a metropolitan city where the foreign 
element predominates to get the American 
viewpoint regarding operas given in a for- 
eign language. 

I am a singer and a teacher of voice 
and have a repertoire of English, French, 
Italian and German compositions, but I 
have found that the American public (and 
they should be considered) receive their 
greatest enjoyment from the songs sung 
in their own language. 

I believe the time is at hand to free our 
selves from foreign dictation and demand 
a new deal in music for the American 
singer and the American public. It has 
been constantly repeated (by those who 
desire no change) that an opera loses 
much of its importance when sung in a 
tongue other than the original. This is 
ridiculous and the fallacy of this statement 
was proven by the fine excerpts from 
operas given in English by the Chase and 
Sanborn Opera Guild over N.B.C. I, for 
one, enjoyed and appreciated the operas 
much more than I ever did before. 

We have high class American 


singers 


By ELeanor Everest FREER 


S I have been “fussing” over this 
“4 question of foreign opera in Eng- 
lish since 1921, I have continued to read 
the pros and cons that come my way, in- 
cluding Mr. Peyser’s article in the re 
cent issue of your valued journal. 

David Bispham was so thoroughly for 
Opera in English (in English-speaking 
countries) that he said: “I find English 
as beautiful to sing as any language, not 
excepting Italian.” 

As to the Anglo-Saxon not being able 
to listen to words below a certain level 
of dignity—might I refer to what occurs 
when we listen to Cavalleria Rusticana ? 
When Turridu, leaving home and bid 
ding farewell, “Mama, Mama,” 
there is always laughter (suppressed ) 
among our listeners, even though they 
do not understand what follows. Were 
English being sung, the tenor would 
sing “Mother, mother’ and no tittering 
would occur. 

The foreigners, even with translations 
less perfect than the originals, prefe1 
their own tongues, and in maintaining 
their use, give to their several peoples 
power in the promotion of their litera 
ture and music. We have American 
operas, when it comes to this subject 
but do we give them? 


cries 


On rare occasion. The rest of the 
° ' 
time they gather dust on the shelves 
No country 


so why not 


furnishes only great works 
give those written hers 
which can hold their own? 
For too many years | have heard “Tf 
we want good music, we'll import it.” 
And that is why we do not hear the 
best American operas that have 
written. There are many of them! 
In the work of The American Opera 
Society of Chicago, my collaborator, 
1921-1931, Mrs. Edith Rockefeller Mc 
Cormick, had the direct purpose in mind 
of giving opera in our vernacular (as 
well as native works) and to advance th« 
work ordered the translation of twenty 
three of the favorite foreign 
They were ultimately to be published in 
libretto form and used. Two did appeat 
But an unfortunate fatality took het 
from us. Her gifted translator still 
so more may be had! 


been 


operas 


lives 


who are capable of giving Americans 
operas in English. Many of our foreign 
stars could sing in English if it were de 
manded of them. 

During the opera season I listened to 
la Traviata by Verdi, given at the Metro 
politan in New York. The principal roles 
of this production were sung by three 
\merican singers, namely, Rosa Ponselle, 
Lawrence Tibbett and Frederick Jagel, 
and they did credit to themselves. 

The thing that struck me so forcefully 
while listening to this opera was the fact 
that an Italian opera was being sung in 
Italian in an American opera house by 
American singers. It seemed a paradox 
to me. 

Other countries demand that the operas 
be given in the language of their country 
and why shouldn’t we? We should have 
an American at the head of all of our great 
opera companies 

The coming generations will not appre 
ciate operas in foreign languages, and un 
less we make a change deficits will grow 
and finally backers will tire of going down 
in their pockets for huge sums of mone 
to pay for a foreign luxury 

Opera in English at popular prices will 
pay its own way if properly supervised. 

Paut T. Kirnesrept 
Voice Department, A. & M College, Still- 
water, Okla. 
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Conductors and Soloists Vie at Bowl Events 





Nearing End, Bowl Series Pre- 
sents Iturbi, Monteux, Moli- 
nari as Conductors—Jepson 
and Bampton Make Solo 
Debuts—Concert Version of 
Lohengrin Under Lert—Ballet 
Is Lovely Spectacle 


Fas ANGELES, Sept. 10.—Thus 
far, there have been only three 
soloists in the long list of 
artists at the Hollywood Bowl concerts 
who have succeeded in arousing any 
thing like the old-time fervor Bowl 
audiences. One was Jascha Heifetz, in 
the first week, and the second was Ros« 
Jampton in her first engagement on 
Aug. 16. A _ stranger to Hollywood 
Miss Bampton’s success bore all th 
earmarks of a 


4 isting 
@DSSIS LS, 


triumph, even thoug 


she was greeted by a moderate-sized 
audience. The third artist was José 
Iturbi, who was heard in a Beethoven 


concerto and a concerto for harpsichord 


by Haydn. 


Pierre Monteux, who has been en 
gaged for the first half of the Philhar 
monic season this fall, conducted three 


concerts in the fourth week egin un 
Aug. 6. William Van Den Burgh wa 
soloist on Tuesday night, giving 

musicianly and tonally beautiful pet 
formance of Lalo’s concerto for ‘cell 
Mr. Monteux is a capable cond 











all schools, but in Rimsky- Ke s 
pe yang on Thursda ay night, his 
work was outstan The orchestr 
played musty, with special plaudits 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Pd RUDOLPH GANZ 


Conductor 


Known 
and Pianist 


Internationally 











LEON SAMETINI 


Celebrated Violin Instructor 


SILVIO SCIONTI 


Eminent Concert Pianist and Teacher 


ALICE GOHLKE CARTWRIGHT, Pianc 
LEOLA AIKMAN, Voice 


going to concertmaster Sylvain Noack 
for his solo passages. The last half 
was given over to a Fanchon and Marco 
ballet. Prometheus, to Scriabin’s music 
»f the same title, with Stowitts in the 
chief role. Musically and pictorially, 
the ballet will remain one of the loveli- 
est spectacles of the sort ever presented 
in the Bowl. Stowitts was magnificent 
and made a profound impression. In 
the last moments of the ballet, as the 
forms of Stowitts and Aida Broadbent, 
who impersonated The Flame, were 
silhouetted on the hillside beyond the 
nyon, a falling star, directly overhead, 
lent an awesome aspect to the occasion. 
Arthur Kay conducted. A helter-skelter 
program on Friday ra included or 
hestral numbers by Chabrier, Berlioz, 
and brought Mar- 

as contralto soloist in 
Amour viens aider, from Samson and 
Delilah, and Wagner’s Gerechter Gott. 


Ravel and Wage 


varet Matzenauet 


Opera Inappropriate 


\ concertized Lohengrin, Richard 
Lert conducting, was the musical fare 
Saturday night, with Jeannette 
Vreeland, Clemence Gifford, Dan Grid 
ley, Allan Watson, Sidor Belarsky and 
E Pearson as soloists. No more 
about the inappropriate 
ness of opera in the Bowl, but the fact 
uld not be overlooked that Lohengrin 
poor choice. Dr 
» at a lively pace and 
to dramatize dull 
need operatic accoutre 
effect. Che soloists 
to muster 


" 
> a1 
e Sald 


was a particularly 
le 





ne was able 


sufficient operatic make his 
work outstanding. 

The fifth week, beginning Aug. 13, 
saw the return of Bernardino Molinari, 
who seems to command the necessary 
dynamic power to make him a favorite 
and he may be counted on for a telling 
climax. The peak of interest on the 
first night was the piano playing of 
[sidor Achron, in the war-horse of 
Liszt, the Concerto in E Flat. Mr. 
Molinari seemed bent on speed, but Mr 
\chron proved equal to the task. 

Che overture to The Secret of Suzanne 
by W olf-Ferrari and Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony were like ise taken 
at breakneck speed—tempos which were 
not conducive to the alluring re 


style to 


most 


sults. Thursday night brought the in 
evitable William Tell Overture, Han 
del’s Largo and Tchaikovsky's Fourth 


Symphony. Friday night brought a 
triumph for Rose Bampton. Listed as 
a contralto, she proved to be a singet 
of exquisite charm, possessing a voice 
of wide range and surpassing beauty. 
Her roulades and trills in Una voce poco 
fa were magnificent and brought the 


most spontaneous outburst of applause 
- ; a 

heard in the Bowl this season. There 
were several extras and a_ re-engage 
ment for two weeks later Mr. Mol 
inari provided excellent accompani 
ments, both orchestrally and at the 
piano. Other arias were Lia’s Air from 


Debussy’s L’E-nfant Prodigue and II est 
doux, il est bon, from Massenet’s 
Herodiade. A Haydn symphony and 
music by Weber, Geminiari and Strauss 
made up the remainder of the program. 





Rose Bampton, Metropolitan Opera Con- 
tralto, Made a Successful Bowl Debut on 
August 16 


Saturday night brought 
Italian numbers, 
Pines of Rome. 
Mr. Iturbi was 
come in his first 
ductor on the 


a pot-pourri of 
closing with Respighi’s 
given a warm wel 
appearance as con 
evening of Aug. 20 be 
audience. Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony held the centre of in 
terest Felix Slatkin was soloist in 
Lalo’s Symphony  Espagnole. On 
hursday night Mr. Iturbi conducted 
the first half of the program, yielding 
the baton in the second part to Victor 
Hollander for a performance of his 
musical setting for a Fanchon and 
(Continued on page 34) 


fore a large 
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Rochester's Decade of Achievement In 
the Cause of American Music 


| ‘HE WIDEST possible dissemination should 
be given the facts contaimed in a communica- 


I 


t r r. Howard Hanson, director of the 
Fastman Sx l of Music of the University of 
Rochester, published in T Vew York Times, 
n Aug. 11, under the heading of A Notable Ex 
pernment—Ten Years of Work for the American 
Composer at the Eastman School. No American 
who has seriously at heart the interests of our 
composers can well afford to be ignorant of what 


zas been accomplished at Rochester in the last 


remarks, statistics are dull 
things; still there 1s something to ponder in a 
i m 200 American works per- 
ith fully half of these given for the 
in public. And there is a point to re- 
nember. These were not just “readings,” such as 
took place im sporadic imstances elsewhere before 
Rocl idea was launched—perfunctory af- 
mn the part of one or another of the sym 
Here were full-fledged per 
ces which had been given preparatory re 
were played before audiences 
ive of the general public, rather 
ps of musicians or specialists. 
und another of the important 
ster program, as that program 
s been carried out, to be con 











omts Of the Noche 


— See 
was conceived and 


tinued and expanded, we trust, in the years that 
are ahead. Here was no ring or set of experi- 
menters catering t me another, as has so often 


‘ 


been charged against modernist groups both in 
this country and abroad. For one composer to 
interest his fellows was scarcely enough. There 
was an audience of lay listeners present, as ready 
to yawn or squirm as any ordinary assembly at 
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events given for box-office purposes. Dr. Hanson 
quotes the remark of a composer: “They suffer, 
but they keep coming!” With the number of 
concerts greatly increased, they kept coming until 
it was found advisable to ask for additional traffic 
policemen ! 

* * x 

Dr. Hanson’s comment on the reactions of these 
audiences is instructive. No admission was 
charged, as it was desired to escape what might 
be called “box-office” influences in dealing im 
partially with all composers, known and unknown, 
who might desire to submit manuscripts. (Inci- 
dentally, although at first these were concerts 
chiefly of music by unknown or little known com 
posers, later some distinguished names were to 
be found among those represented.) With no 
Bach, Beethoven or Brahms on the programs, the 
audiences’ opinions were fairly their own. Dr. 
Hanson confesses having heartily disliked some 
of the music played and he publicly disclaimed 
responsibility. In their ‘natural’ reactions, the 
obvious preferences of the listeners seemed to Dr 
Hanson to be “critically sound.”” They were not 
greatly upset by “modernism,” but did not take 
kindly to formlessness. 

Beginning with one concert a year, the program 
was expanded to embrace four or five. The need 
of such a clearing house—since obviously the 
symphony orchestras of the country would always 
be limited in serving as laboratories—has been at 
tested by a flood of manuscripts including many, 
of course, impossible of performance. Works of 
the most varying nature, style and concept have 
been included. At the outset the wisest of de 
cisions was made—the decision to make these ex 
periments as catholic as possible, with no leaning 
toward any particular school or cult. Dr. Hanson 
is free to say that mistakes were made. That is 
a refreshing confession. He adds a homely aphor 
ism that “composition is like farming: the more 
you cultivate the soil the better crops you grow.” 

Of “Americanism” in music, he says that he has 
never known exactly what this might be; still he 
feels that certain works produced at Rochester 
possess something that “smells American” and 
which is quickly perceived by an audience. Per- 
haps, he observes, “‘it is partly rhythmic, partly a 
homely sentimental quality of melody and mood, 
and probably it is something much less tangible. 
Whatever it is, it is certainly there and those who 
insist on a typically ‘American’ idiom can rest con- 
tent. They are going to get it.” These are brave 
words and, we believe, true ones. 


Due Honor for MacDowell 

= HOUGH the rapidity with which one new 
issue of commemorative postage stamps has 
followed another in this country during recent 
years has been both the joy and the despair of 
those whose hobby is philately, the United States 
is not one of the nations that have given recogni 
tion to music in this manner. A particular re 
minder is found in the recent issuance by Czecho 
slovakia of a stamp bearing a portrait of Dvorak, 
whose sojourn in this country and whose “New 
World” Symphony have given America some little 
claim to a part in his career. Poland has seen fit 
to honor Paderewski and Chopin with stamps, 
(sermany has emphasized its claim to Bach, 
Handel and Beethoven (among other artist celeb- 
rities) and Austria hes issued a whole series of 
stamps bearing portraits of composers. These 
are by no means all. A small collection can, in 

fact, be made up of stamps of musical interest. 
Now, we note, the New Music Review suggests 
that the United States Postoffice honor Mac 
Dowell by a similar stamp or set of stamps on 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of that composer’s 
birth in 1936. We heartily concur in this and 
also in the idea advanced by The Musician that 
a MacDowell festival of major proportions be 
held at Peterboro or some other practical point 

Such a festival should have national support. 





In Hunting Attire, Lauritz Melchior and Mrs. Melchior Enjoy 
Their Summer Holiday at the Danish Tenor's Country Home 
at Clossewitz, Germany 


Martinelli—The tenor of the Metropolitan Upera 
recently gave a concert in his native town ol 
Montagnana, Italy, singing in the Teatro Martinelli, 
which was built and dedicated to the singer some 
years ago. 


Levitzki—A Valse Tzigane for violin by Mischa 
Levitzki has just been published. It will be played in 
a piano version in Carnegie Hall by the composer at 
his recital next season. Mr. Levitzki is at present 
working on a Barcarolle at his summer home at 
Avon-by-the-Sea. This is said to be the most am 
bitious composition he has thus far undertaken 


Lehmann—tThe latest recruit to the screen from 
the grand opera stage is Lotte Lehmann, soprano of 
the Metropolitan, who will shortly begin the filming 
in Austria of a screen drama entitled Farewell t 
Fame, the plot of which deals with a prima donna 
who tries in vain to give up her career for home and 
family. 


Davies—In honor of his golden wedding, Ben 
Davies, the veteran British tenor, was presented with 
a voluminous album filled with signatures and mes 
sages of good will. The album had been kept in the 
box office of the Royal Albert Hall for several 
months previous and his friends and admirers in 
vited to write in it 


Goodrich—The president of the French Republic 
has bestowed upon Dr. Wallace Goodrich, director 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, the 
decoration of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor it 
recognition of his services in the cause of Frencl 
music in the United States. A large number of im 
portant French compositions have had their first 
hearings in this country under Dr. Goodrich’s baton 


Beecham—A British motion picture firm has en 
gaged Sir Thomas Beecham to take part in a filn 
based upon the life of Mozart. Members of the 
London Philharmonic and singers selected by Sit 
Thomas will also take part, recording excerpts from 
The Marriage of Figaro and The Magic Flute. The 


film, which will be entitled, Whom the Gods Love, 
will include a number of scenes photographed in 


Salzburg and Vienna 
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Counting Their Chickens 
lhe next Bayreuth Festival will tak 
lace in the summer of 1917 
1915 


Does Music Pay? 


Sir Arthur Sullivan left $272,600; 
Sir W. S. Gilbert, nearly $560,000: 
enny Lind over $200,000, and D’Ovyl\ 


arte. $1.200.000 


1915 


Is It? 
“Made in America” will soon be thi 
best musical trademark, says Joh 


Luther Long 
1915 


Kultur, or So We Had Been Told 


Work of The National Music League 





Pi lte 1 iL page 7 
ctually showed a preference for the 
best, and would have been bored by 
nyt else. Mozart and the earlier 
ssics they love—and the later ones 


Brahms is a bit too much for them, but 


ey will take quantities of Mozart and 
Haydr They like ensembles bette 
han single artists—witness their over 
vhelming fondness for the Manhattan 


String Quartet and the Brahms Quartet 
ngers. Coloratura sopranos are 
lithcult to sell to them—they think that 
such vocal antics are funny.” 

Many of the young artists whom the 
are discovering a new 
activity in these school 


league manages 


world of con 


erts, in addition to the other profes 
sional appearances which the leagu 
secures for them. When you glance 
ver a list of the artists who have been 


under the league banner since its incep 
tion—and there are some seventy-five of 
them—you will realize what doors hav 
been what successes 
Forty-four singers, eleven pianists, the 
number of violinists, five ‘cellists 


opened, scored 


1) 


same 

nd one flutist, one harpist, one lecture 

specialist and even one balalaika player 

have had league sponsorship. Not to 
} 


nention the thirteen ensembles, both 
ocal and instrumental 

It would be impossible to enumerate all 

he artists whose careers were sponsored 

und developed by the league. Seventeen 

f them won Naumburg Foundation prizes 

and two of them Schubert Memorial 

: awards. Names of Music League artists 

have figured frequently in the lists of 


i winners of the contests conducted by The 
National Federat | Music Clubs. To 
mentior nly a tew, you will recognize 


Antoine, recently 


Elsa von Wolzogen reports: “What 
does the average soldier care about 
Brahms, Wagner or Strauss ?” 

1915 
engaged for leading roles at the Metro 
politan Opera; Joseph Knitzer and Sada 


are both Schubert 
Louise Bernhardt, who 


Schuhari, violinists, 
Memorial winners; 


was with the Chicago Opera for several 
seasons; Marguerite Hawkins and Edwina 
Eustis, now with The Art of Musical 


Russia; Kurt Brownell and John Gurney, 
selected by Walter Damrosch for his 
Golden Jubilee at the Metropolitan this 
spring; Jeanne Palmer and Dorothea 
Flexer, successful in both opera and recital 
Dalies Frantz, one of the most successful 
f the younger pianists; Lajos Shuk, who 
now conducts the Buffalo Philharmonic 
Ensembles, too, The Manhattan String 
Quartet, whose country-wide tours have 
been sensationally successful and who are 
engaged for a European tour this fall; The 
Brahms Quartet, the Quarles Trio, the 
the Ionian Male Quartet and many others 
The list is a true cross-section of music 
making by the best of the younger artists 
of this country, a tribute to the league’s 
sagacious and enlightened policy. But 
more important than the list of artists is 
the enormous and growing audience, the 


figures now reaching up in the millions, 
many of them in small towns and even 
rural districts where concerts and operas 
were never heard before 


They Love Opera 


he laboratory is still experimenting 
Out of the crucibles came a compound 
which has proved so palatable that it is 
ilmost a formula for success by itself 
Opera for Children. In the spring of 1934, 
the league prepared a company for an 
abridged version of Hansel and Gretel, 
sent it, complete with scenery, costumes 
cast and conductor, to a school on March 


10, and realized by May 11 that it had 
unlocked still more doors for musical 
delight. By that date, thirty-one per 


formances of the opera had been given in 
twenty schools, before about 32,000 young 


and Musi 


The Panama - Pacific 
Exposition of I915 
Brought Many Musi- 
cians to the West 
Coast. Photographed 
Together on Ameri- 
can Composers’ Day 
(Left to Right) Were: 
George W. Chad- 
wick, William J. Me- 
Coy, Mabel W. Dan- 
iels,| Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Carl Busch, 
Horatio W. Parker 
and Ernest F. Kroeger. 


Mystery Item 

Graveure, a Bel 
vian baritone, is to 
be introduced to 
America during the 
coming season. He 
has sung on the 
operatic stages of 
France and Ger 
many. Of his past, 
nothing is known 


1915 
Ueber Alles 
Lohengrin takes first plac 
Berlin public, having been given seven 
teen times last season 


with the 


1915 
A Compliment for N. Y. 
‘New York’s music ts not bad. I 
has less poor music than any other city, 


says Ossip Gabrilowttsch. 


1915 


auditors. The tall brought forty-two addi 
tional performances in thirty-eight towns, 
Carnegie Hall and a per 
formance at the White House. Thousands 
of children flocked to the little theatre at 
the Century of Progress in the summer of 
1934 where the enchanting fairy-tale was 
sung and acted at the behest of the Fair 
management 

No more charming performance 
record than that in Miami just this spring, 
where the opera had a natural outdoor 
background, and Hansel and Gretel could 
be truly said to be lost, in shrubbery, at 
least Jacksonville, Fla., too, sent thou 

its children to the league’s pro 

duction rhe figures again speak: mort 
than 100 performances, more than one-half 
million children in those audiences. The 
experiment was so successful that a 
second company had to be organized, and 
the league is now preparing Louis Aubert’s 
The Blue Forest for a like venture. 

Rudolph Thomas rehearsed and con 
ducted both of these productions and the 
casts included such well-known singers as 
Cecile Sherman, Marion Selee, Dorothea 
Flexer, Kurt Brownell, John Gurney and 
Selma Bojolad 

\fter the death of her husband in 1934 
Mrs. Kahn retired as president of the 
league and was succeeded by Mrs. Fred 
derick T. Steinway. Mrs. Holmes has re 
mained as chairman of the board and has 
ilways been one of the most important 
individuals in the direction of policy 


i show ing at 


is of 


sands of 


flexible to change. watching 
eye the possibilities of new 


Kee ping 


with a keen 


methods while holding fast to the tried 
and true, the laboratory for music that is 
The National Music League has gone 


through the depression with colors flying 
Curtailed budgets, yes, but more tha 
enough enthusiasm, intelligence and devo 
tion on the part of directors, staff and field 
workers to make up for such liabilities 
\s Mrs. Holmes said in a speech at the 
annual luncheon this spring, “The National 
Music League will not be downed! Youtl 
an inspiring combination!” 


i7 
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Autumn 1935 finds all of us Witmart 
ple obsessed by a number of new 
Jeas for books, music, etc., which we're 
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ANN ARBOR 


‘Mary Moore gave an extraordinary demonstration of 
coloratura singing. ‘The arias ‘Caro Nome’ (Rigo- 
letto), ‘lo Son Titania’ (Mignon), and the famous 
‘Bell Song’ (Lakme) gave her full opportunity to re- 
veal the unaccountable art of the true coloratura. With 
youthful simplicity, remarkable vocal technique, and 
deep colonial curtsies she took her place with the 
coloratura favorites of the past.” 
Ann Arbor Daily News, May 17, 1935 
“A slip of a girl with great winsomeness of manner 
and a voice whose upper reaches amply justify the faith 
which the Metropolitan has in her.”’ 
Ralph Holmes, Detroit Evening Times 








MAY 


Co 





FESTIVAL 


Soloist with Chicago Symphony under Frederick Stock, May 16, 1935 


‘Miss Moore is very young and somewhat shy and 


made a picture with her pretty face and gown of white 
satin. Her voice is true and fluty and she has plenty of 
style.” 

Russell McLaughlin, Detroit News 


“Great singing must be done with the spirit and Mary 





Moore is possessed of great gifts of spirit. Such minia 





tures as the faerie song, ‘Under the Greenwood Tree, 
became small muracles as she sang them for encores 
She seems to have been born with good taste.” 


Marian Lundquist, The Michigan Daily 
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America’s Youngest and Most Sensational Coloratura Star 





Acclaimed at Two Great Music Festivals 














CINCINNATI MAY FESTIVAL 


‘ . . ~* . . a ‘ > ~— c - > a — 
Soloist with Cincinnati Symphony under Eugene Goossens, May 24, 1935 


























“Mary Moore was the feminine sensation of the entire distinction only imparted to a singer by the most under- 
festival. Her ‘high soprano voice is extraordinary, a standing of dramatic trainers. At the « clusion of 
! God-given vocal apparatus to begin with, naturally her Polonaise from ‘Mignon’ the May Festival chorus 
T placed in the mask. Next in importance is Miss rose en masse to do her honor. The ovation given little 
Moore's supreme lack of self-consciousness. She sings Mary Moore by audience, orchestra, and_ chorus 
as a bird sings. In addition to this she has brains and indicated that she is not too young t create @ furore in 
musical understanding; a sense of rhythm; practically Cincinnati, so quick to recognize and acclaim —s sO 
a perfect ear for tone, and by way of accessory, a ready to show the cold shoulder to mediocrity 
captivating stage presence. A great little singer.” Nina Pugh Smith, Cincinnati Times- Star 
Cincinnati Fine Arts Journal e 
“A slender, beautiful girl, just out of her teens, she 1m- 
“It is a perfectly trained voice, steeped in the finest mediately won the approval of her listeners, and then 
vocal traditions, correct in interpretation, in style of proceeded to keep them enthralled. Her voice ts of 
singing. Imagine the sensation created by this little rare sweetness.” : 
girl, a pretty face and stage manner of that grace and Cincinnati Post 
” 


MARY MOORE 


opens her first concert tour on October 15th, and in- 


cludes engagements on the important courses of such 
cities as 


INDIANAPOLIS CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO DETROIT 


ST. LOUIS LOUISVILLE 
CLEVELAND, ete. 





e 





For OPEN DATES and other information write: 


' Management: BRUNO ZIRATO 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
J. McCLURE BELLOWS, General Representative 
181 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
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Juilliard Adds Horatio 
Connell, Baritone and 
Pedagogue, to Faculty 


North Shore Festival Two-day Gloucester Event 


LOUCESTER, MASS., Sept. 10. 
—Throngs who attended the sec 


ond annual Cape Ann-North 





Popularity of New Music Fete Shown in Attendance—Choral and 





Shore Music Festival, given out-of- 
doors in Stage Fort Park on Saturday 
and Sunday evenings, 





- 


Clinedinst 


Mrs. William Arms Fisher, General Chairman 
of the Cape Ann-North Shore Music Festival, 
with Her Husband, Several of Whose Works 
Were Heard During the Festival, at Haven- 
share, Their Home at Rockport, Mass. 


attested to the growing popularity of 
this new Eastern music venture. In 
deed, Mrs. William Arms Fisher, gen 
eral chairman of the festival committee 
and leading spirit of the enterprise, 
voiced hopes, in an address to the 
gathering, for the construction of a 


music shell and stadium before many 


\ug. 24 and 25, 


Orchestral Music Share Spotlight with Dance and Solo Perform- 
ances—Sponsors Hope for Stadium and Shell 


more seasons have passed. Other speak- 
ers were Governor James M. Curley, 
and Dr. George H. Newell, mayor of 
Gloucester. 

With approximately 600 participants, 
the festival opened Saturday night with 
a half-hour program by the North 


Shore Band, especially organized for the 
conductor, 


occasion by its John A 





Glenn Darwin, Young American Baritone, 
Sang at Both Concerts of the Festival 


Jacobson. Thereafter a group of young 
women, recent graduates of 
School, gave a dance interpretation o1 
Brahms’s Fifth Hungarian Dance, a 
companied at the piano by G. Ally: 
Browne. And four Finland 
sung without accompaniment with full 
toned and characteristic effect, 
given by the Cove Finnis! 


Sawyet 


songs of 


wert 


Pigeon 








PIETRO YON 


will resume teaching at his 





Carnegie Hall Studios 


| on 


September 30th 





ORGAN — PIANO 
COMPOSITION 
LITURGY 


Inquiries to E. HAYNER 
852 Carnegie Hall, New York 
ClIrcle 7-0951 





Baresch 











Mr. YON will give a RECITAL on the evening of Oct. 16th at 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK | 


Management: BERNARD R. LABERGE, 2 West 46th Street, New York 
under whose direction Mr. YON will tour the United States this season. 

















Chorus, under 


A. E. Kokkonen 


i 
Bradley, a 


with a 


the program by Edmund 
summer resident of 
group of dances including 
Creole Ay! Ay! Ay! Miss El 
his partner. 


ckport, 
the old 
ler was 








Glenn Darwin, young American 
baritone, won much applause for fine 
vocalism. On both evenings he sang a 
group of Negro spirituals in arrange 
ments by William Arms Fisher, with 
Mr. Fisher at the piano, in addition t 
a Tosti song on the first might and the 
Dio Possente aria from Faust on th 
second, the latter with orchestral ac 

pal ent 

Che Uk B t-( rus 
Greater Boston, directed by Rev. F: 
Joseph Zelechivsky, offered dances 
cluding ensembles and a solo by Ivar Petersen 
Zelechivsky, delighting the audienc Horatio Connell, Baritone and Pedagoque, 


Who Joins the Staff of the Juilliard Graduate 
School This Year 


with the vivacity of the performance a1 
the beautifully colored and ornamet 


oa Aenea a aco a- rtd Horatio Connell, American barsone. 
groups to which the thirtv-four me will join the faculty of the Juilliard 
hers of the or: rought Graduate School this autumn. Mr. Con 
feeling of native authenticit nell was born in Philadelphia where he 
cluding nun her was the Zaporoziai had his first vocal instruction under 
Sword Dance \\ Emil Gastel. Later he went to Europe 

The Bos Sinwers und lived in London tor five years. 
\rthur Wils Fae stat oath tt Upon his return to America he won 
tet numbers cluding songs by Hatton prominence in both concert and oratorio 
Foster’s Jeanie with the Licht Brown  "lds-. As a pedagogue Mr. Connell has 
Hair. a Comtet established himself in the foremost ranks 
lames f vocal teachers in this country. He 
Preceding Semday nieht’s concert. | was for nine years a member of the 
- = . ns cal faculty of the Curtis Institute of 


Music 


ie Dieeiens Menasian _in Philadelphia, and for many 
Orchestra was heard in two light works years has been director of the vocal de 
[he concert proper began with a per partment ot the summer school, Lake 
mance of the Polonaise from Rit Chautauqua, New York. Among well 
sky-Koreskeoif’s Christmas Eve tre ¢ known singers who have studied with 
North Shore Festival Chorus. directed Mr. Ce nnell are Helen Jepson, Rose 
raga Fea i Bampton, Wilbur Evans and Nelson 
orches Also ut ton of Mr y 
Kee the Fes oO - 
the March from Aida, Three Dances orchestra, assisted by a quintet of mixed 
> smetanas ihe bart brid vices. Another orchestral perform 
the Handel-Fisher Holy Art hou ince, this time of Strauss’s Fledermaus 
wit chorus > SSS Overture, preceded the Sanctus from 
Danube Waltz, wit ret Gounod’s Saint Cecelia, in which Leroy 
n by Mr. B , Radcliffe, tenor, was soloist, and the 
Of particular interest - Hallelujah Chorus from The Messiah, 
ncert was the first public performar both utilizing chorus and _ orchestra, 
ot Mr. Fisher’s arrangement of Foster’s bringing the festival to a brilliant con 
Mw Old Kentucky } r . clusion N.S. Hi. 


a a a a SS SSS Se Se Se 


Prize Competition Announcement 





GINN AND COMPANY 


icational Publishers 
tnnounce that 


Howarp Hanson ALBERT STOESSEI! A. WALTER KRAMER 


Wut EarHart MABELLE GLENN 


will serve as the Board of Judges 


+} “Amn stemm veh 
‘ Tet 1 


petiti ich they are sponsoring. 
This competition is open to native and naturalized American citizens. Entries are 


restricted to vocal compositions suitable for young people of junior-high-school age. 


4 breckure containing full particulars concerning 
this competition may be secured by addressing: 


E. D. Davis, Secretary of the Board of Judges, Ginn and Company 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


“—~rrrrerererreaereererherererererererererererererererhermhere ee 


lll ttt ttl tlt ttt titties thin, 


Rene ON  —  ———  ———————— ———————————————————— 














Dr. Hans Kindler Conducted the Final Con- 
cert of the Sunset Series 


| Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 10.—The 
4 final concert of the Sunset Symphonies 
series by the National Symphony on 
\ug. 21 brought to a close one of the 
most successful musical undertakings 
ever staged in the National Capital 
These concerts, held at the Watergate 
at the foot of the Lincoln Memorial 
every Wednesday and Sunday evening 
during the six week season, had a total 
attendance of 104,300 

Dr. Hans Kindler, the orchestra’s 
regular conductor, returned from his 
vacation to conduct the last concert, be 
ing welcomed with enthusiasm. Dr. 
Kindler many favorite numbers 
for this winding up of the official musi 
cal season, including Dvorak’s Carnival 
Overture, the Wedding Procession from 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, the Dream Pan 





chose 


tomime from Humperdinck’s Hansel 
und Gretel, Tchaikovsky's Nutcracket 
Suite and, by special request, Ravel's 
Bolero. 

\fter Dr. Kindler had been recalled 


many times at the end of the program 
in answer to enthusiastic demands, D1 
William McClellan, chairman of the 
Men’s Committee for the National Sym 
phony Orchestra Association, came to 
the microphone and expressed his ap 
preciation of those who had contributed 
to the success of the summer concerts, 
naming Harry L. Hopkins, chairman of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis 
tration and the Administration which 
contributed the necessary funds, the Na 
tional Parks and Planning Commission 
for the use of the Watergate, the U. S 
Navy for the upon which the 
orchestra was placed, the Commission 
ers of the District for their co-opera 
tion, to Dr. Kindler for his development 
of the orchestra and the audiences which 
have supported the undertaking so well 
The initial appearance of Rudolf Ganz 





barge 
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Washington Concludes Its Sunset Symphonies 


Kindler Returns to Share the Baton 
With Ganz and Other Guest Leaders 


as guest-conductor took place Aug. 4 
when he gave a performance which elec 
trified both orchestra and audience. Dr 
Ganz was forced to repeat his encores 
to satisfy his many admirers. The pre 

gram included Beethoven's Eighth Syn 

phony, Chabrier’s Espana, the Overture 
to The Flying Dutchman, Grieg’s The 
Last Spring, Hadley’s Streets of Pekir 

and Sibelius’s Valse Triste and Finlar 

lia. 

Dancers 


Winslow Appear 


On the following Wednesday in spit 
of the damp and threatening atmospher: 
a large crowd gathered under the shelte: 
of umbrellas. Miriam Winslow wit! 
her four dancers, Olive ‘ Nan 
Minor, Jacqueline Magrath and Mar 
Hughes, appeared in solos and grou 
numbers, marked by a vivid interpreta 
tive sense. 

In his reading of Tchaikovsky's Fittl 
Symphony, the Overture to Glinka’ 
Russlan and Ludmila, Dvorak’s Slavoni 
Dances No. 1 and 2, and Strauss’s En 
peror Waltz, Dr. arouse: 
his listeners to great enthusiasm 

For the ninth concert on Aug. 11, ad 
ditional interest was afforded by the en 
gagement of the Brazilian conductor 
Burle Marx, and the i 
Latin American numbers in the pr 
gram. Mr. Marx’s splendid equipment 
as a conductor held the attention tro1 
the start and every new angle he 
brought into the interpretations of the 
Beethoven Coriolanus Overture, Saint 
Saéns’s Danse Macabre, 
Marche Slave, Gomez’s Overture t 
(juarany, Nepomuceno’s symphor 
poem, O Garatuji, MacDowell’s Secor 
Indian Suite, the Overture to Nicol 
The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Liszt’s Les Preludes l 
The 
pianists, Jeanne Behrend and 
Kelberine, whose k 
in Bach’s C Minor Concerto with the 
orchestra and their unaccompanied pl 
ing of Schubert’s Wohin, rich in mel 
received enthusiastic praise 


ousens 


Ganz again 


nclusion of seve 


['chaikovsky’s 


was cordially ac 


soloists were the 


claimed 


ensemble 


tressing, 


On the following Wednesday evening 
Mr. Marx was again acclaimed wh ] 
led the orchestra in the Overture t 


Weber's Eurvanthe, Beethoven's Fift! 
Symphony, Rimsky - Korsakoff’s L 
Grande Paque Russe, and the overture 
to Strauss’s Die Fledermaus reaching 
however, a rare point of beauty in Juar 
Jose Castro’s Suite Infantil and the Bra 


zilian composer’s Henrique Oswald’ 
Bébés Endort and Mignone’s Suit 
Brasileira 

The soloist for this concert was Haz 


rison Christian, baritone, 
tu from A Masked Ball, 
logue from Pagliacci 

lhree conductors 


who sang Et 
and the Pr 











were present for 
a ’ ™ Y ‘ Ty ™ 
G. RICORDI & CO. — SONG ALBUMS 
DONAUDY, STEFANO 
Arie in the ancient style (in 3 Books) 
117220 12 SONGS BOOK I $2.50 
117233 12 SONGS BOOK II 2.50 
118842 12 SONGS BOOK III 250 
PARISOTTI, ALESSANDRO 
Ancient Arias (in 3 Books): 
50251 BOOK I $3.75 
53983 BOOK II 3.75 
101918 BOOK III 3.75 





| 





12 West 45th St. G.RICORDI & CO.,INc. New York, N. Y. 


the last concert mtrusted to visiting con 
luctors. The direction of the first part 
was in the hands of the youthful Rich 
ard Horner Bales of Alexandria, Va 
who was given an ovation. In the Rienzi 
and the eight Russian folk 


songs arranged tor orchestra by Liadoft 


(Overture 





e showe a subtle understanding fo 
well developed effects brought to a bril 
t finist 
Gustave Strube came from Baltimore 
to conduct his Sylvan Suite, a work 
t tstanding moments of beauty 
c iS get et usly ippre ciated, and 
the remainder ot the program am 
arias sung by Lillian Knowles, con 
T alt Ex ani | Ba'aban | id the con 
+ - + ‘i; i | , 
ClOr s MISS ATOWIES Was heard 
ae Die. Sica a ae , 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice and 
the Habanera trom Carmen which had 
+ _—— ° 1 t . 
ve repeated. Mr. Balaban in Tchai 





Rudolf Ganz, Guest Conducter in the Na- 


tional Symphony Summer Concerts 


kovsky’s Fourth Symphony had an op 
portunity to demonstrate a fine talent 
for orchestral conducting. 


ALICE 


EVERSMAN 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


AUTHOR OF 


“MAKE SINGING A JOY” 





SINGING A REAL JOY !! 
Through 


SCIENTIFIC 
NORMAL NATURAL VOICE DEVELOPMENT 
* 


ABSOLUTE FREEDOM 
AND 


TRUE ARTISTRY OF SINGING 
WITH 


LASTING RESULTS AND DEPENDABLE 
CAREERS 


Auditions by Appointment Only 


Address Secretary 


STUDIOS 


32 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone REgent 4-6142 











PROVIDENCE HEARS 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 


Miksa Merson Is Soloist with 
Orchestra—Chamber Music 
Series Continues 

ProvIDENCE, Sept. 10.—The Provi- 
dence Symphony Orchestra under the 
baton of Dr. Wassili Leps has given a 
series of Sunday evening concerts at the 
Newport Casino this season. The pro 
gram of July 28 presented Miksa Mer 
son, pianist, as soloist in Liszt's Hun- 
garian Fantasy. The orchestra played 
the Coronation March of Meyerbeer, the 
Overture to Glinka’s Russlan and Lud- 
milla, Scharwenka’s Polish Dance, the 
Moskowski Serenade, Brahms’s Hun 
garian Dance No. 6, the Overture 1 
Niokolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor, 
selections from Friml’s Firefly, Johann 
Strauss’s Wein, Weib and 
and Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance 

On Aug. 19 a request program 
included Wagner’s Overture to Dic 
Meistersinger; the first movement oi 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, the 
Finale from a Beethoven Symphony ; 
Bytovetzski’s The Bee; the Torch 
Dance from German’s Henry VIII; the 
Overture to Rossini’s William Tell, and 
Liszt’s Liebestraum, with other musi 
by Sullivan, Herbert and Gounod 


Gesang 


Chamber Music Concert 


The third in a series of chamber 
music concerts directed by Mrs. Lewis 
\. Armistead was given at the residenc« 
of Mr. and Mrs. Maxim Karolik in 
Newport on July 25. The artists were 
Louise Bernhardt, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. 
\rmistead, pianist ; F. Hazen Carr, vio- 
linist, and George Brown, ’cellist. Miss 
sernhardt sang two groups of songs and 
lchaikovsky’s Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt, accompanied in the latter by 
piano and obbligato ‘cello Sibella, 
Georges, Brahms, Grieg, Hughes, Pol- 
dowski and Bibb were other composers 
on her list. Mrs. Armistead appeared in 
a solo group in which she played the 
Prelude to MacDowell’s Suite No. 1, 
and Romance by Rubinstein. The trio 
composed of Mrs. Armistead, Mr. Carr, 
and Mr. Brown played arrangements 
of the Adagio from Beethoven's Sonata 
Pathétique, Brahms’s Hungarian Dance 
No. 5, and the Londonderry Air. Emma 
Beldan gave a song recital at the Art 
\ssociation in Newport on Aug. 30. 

Miksa Merson, pianist, was heard in 
recital at the home of Mrs. Oliver Gould 
Jennings, Belacre, Newport, on Aug. 26. 
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OUTDOOR EVENTS IN ST. LOUIS POPULAR 
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hopm 


composers principally represemne: 





Under the that? 
director t Rock 
ett, a series é , + ihas 
been arranged, the # bem gFuven 
on Aug. 21 and 23 by a hand led 
thur P. Zamburan m Cramitom and 
Newport \im“~amw & ' Dude 


Lillie Sang-Collins s 
Instructor and Coach 
Returns from London 





Let} +o Right Flore Collins, Lillie Same Callins 
and Beatrice Gartyre 


Lilhne Sang~ mM; Te? struct 
and coach, returned to New York 
Sept 5, after spendimg the summer 
London, where she 


Among those shu 

Flora Collins, m 

Wyeth, contralt 

Opera Compat Preathrane rdivim 

London concert simger, and Hom : 
Miss Miller wemt nol 1 

Sang~-Collims 1 t 1 1 

don and returne th iher 

gaged to sing next mthes R per 


ance OT a ‘ 


University, New Yor 

of Lowell Bevendge and 
number of song 

Mme. Flora Nims, a Sclotbert 


rial winner severa 

living m London, ts wnder 
ment l W ahi ‘ I 
hooked fot 

burgh and Manchester as welll as om th 
continent tor this 





3® Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Management: NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


George Engies, Director 
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WINIFRED CHRISTIE. 


Pianist 
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CELEBRATED ARTISTS BUREAU Inc 


Personal Direction: 


11 Bast 45th Street 


. LEONORA CORONA | 


Prima Donna Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 


Edwin W. Schewing 


New York 








Light Opera Season Closes at 
Forest Park—Two Concerts 
in Symphony Series 


Sr. Louts, Sept. 10.—The seventeenth 
seasom of summer opera in Forest Park 
closed om Aug. 25 after a week’s per- 
formance of Whoopee, establishing a 
season record for attendance with paid 
udmissions of 709,002. Although per- 
formaneces were completely rained out 
five nights (necessitating a special mid- 
ight show on Aug. 16), it has been an- 
noumeced that the season will show a 
slight profit and thereby forestall the 


necessity of calling upon the guarantors. 


Price was imported for the 
in Whoopee, and he was 
ussisted by a large cast including Kath- 

ine Carrington, Charles Galagher, Au 
Christie, Una Val, Gil Lamb, 
Goff, Roy Gordon, William Hain 


tners 


\(seorgte 


eading role 


The Desert Song was the attraction 
he week of Aug. 5 to 11 with a fine 
-ast which included Ruby Mercer, Mr. 
Haim, Miss Christie, Bobby Jarvis, Od- 
tte Myrtil, Mr. Galagher, Mr. Gordon, 
Miss Val and Helen Gray, with Robert 
falliday as Pierre, the role he created 
the New York production. The fa- 
liarity of Romberg’s tuneful music, 
xcellently sung, attracted huge crowds. 
The week of July 29 to Aug. 4 brought 
[The Cat and the Fiddle with an excel- 
mt cast and affording the production 
rtment an opportunity to use the 
g stage. Nancy McCord as Shir- 
Anderson sang beautifully. Others 
-ontributed to the ensemble were 
Halliday, Mr. Hain, Miss Myrtil, 
Sheila Dille, Mr. Gordon, Miss Val and 
by Jarvis. Duke McHale, Chiquita 
Matthews and Rosemary Deering did 
ome excellent dancing and the orches- 
nder John McManus was especially 
vyortny 


Roberta, from Aug. 12 to 18, broke all 
kly attendance records with 71,132. 
McCord as Stephanie gave one 

her most finished performances in 
1¢ mamy seasons she has appeared here. 
x Goff was excellent as John Kent 
he cast also included a newcomer 
Hal LeRoy, whose dancing complete- 
pped the show. Marguerite Sylva 
‘returned earlier in the season to play 
title role and others who assisted in 
nemorable week were: Miss Gray, 
lecta Leonard, Miss Myrtil, Mr. Hain, 
ss Val, Mr. Gordon, Marian Huntley, 
jobby Jarvis, and Miss Deering. George 


first conducted 


Two Orchestral Events 


Che second concert of the Symphony 
Series “under the stars” at John Bur- 
ughs School Amphitheatre on July 16 
was enjoyed by a large audience. Igor 
Geffer took his men through a delight- 
program containing the Wilhelm) 
angement of the Bach Air for G 
String ; [ntermezzo Goyescas by Grana- 
os. a shortened version oft Mendels- 
overture to A Midsummer Night’s 

ream and Two Slavonic Dances by 
rak. Dora Minkin, pianist, was the 
artistic interpretation 


= 


st im a truly 

Mozart’s Concerto in A. She was 
heartily received 

he third concert took place July 30, 

umd, despite threatening weather, drew 

wd of 500. Max Steindel was guest 

nductor, acquitting himself nobly in a 


fine program. Mozart’s Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik was most suitable for an 
outdoor performance. Strauss’s Artist’s 
Life Waltz and Brahms’s Hungarian 
Dances Nos. 5 and 6 completed the or- 
chestral program. The soloist was Mario 
Silva, baritone, whose aria from Andrea 
Chenier was a forceful and most dra- 
matic bit of singing, to which he added 
the serenade from Don Giovanni and 
several encores. Mr. Silva has a flex 
ible and very resonant voice, which he 
uses to fine advantage. 


HERBERT W. Cost 


Von Doenhoff Appears in Concert Dur- 
ing Dallas Summer Session 


DaALLas, TEX., Sept. 10.—During his 
three-week master class session here, 
Albert von Doenhoff, well known 
pianist, teacher and composer of New 
York, appeared in recital on Aug. 11 at 
the Melrose Hotel. Despite excessive 
heat, a large and interested audience 
was on hand to applaud mature and 
masterfully executed interpretations of 
the Schumann Carnival and a Chopin 
group, including the Ballad in A Flat, 
Berceuse, Nocturne in F Sharp, four 
preludes and four etudes. Mr. von 
Doenhoff again was received with en- 
thusiasm at a concert on Aug. 28 at the 
home of A. H. Bailey, where he ap 
peared with the Dallas String Quartet 
in Brahms’s F Minor Quintet, Op. 34. 
[he audience was particularly appre 
ciative of the pianist. 


Mary McCormic to Head Own Opera 
Troupe in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—Mary McCormic, 
well known Chicago opera singer, re- 
cently announced the formation of the 
Mary McCormic Opera Company to 
open at the Auditorium here shortly 
after Christmas. With other bookings 
the company anticipates a five months’ 
season. Miss McCormic, who lately has 
heen engaged in radio and vaudeville 
work, will appear in some of the opera 
productions. 


Nellie C. Cornish Honored on School 
Anniversary 

SEATTLE, Sept. 10.—Some 200 mem 

bers of Seattle social and artistic circles 

gathered at the Sunset Club on Aug. 

19 to honor Nellie C. Cornish and the 

Cornish School on the twenty-first an- 


niversary of the founding of the school. 


A fund has been opened with the ob 
ject of recognizing the debt English 
music owes to Sir Dan Godfrey’s work 
at Bournemouth, England. 
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President: Bertha M. King, Minneapolis 
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SECOND FESTIVAL HELD IN BERESHIRES 


The Sec md 
took place on the afterno 
Dr. Hadley cc nduc ted 


conce wd the festival 
of Aug. 10. 
Dy orak’s Car- 


Hadley Conducts Symphony— 
Ganz, Hale Soloists—Asso- 
ciation Chorus Is Heard poem Bethlehem, Op. 8, and excerpts 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass, Sept. 10.—The wh Rimsky-Korsakoft’s Scheherazade, 
second annual Berkshire symphonic fes- #"° F renck = aeaamih sim Mile aiid 
tival opened on Aug. 8 at the Dan R. Among the notables | es ene eee 
Hanna farm with an outdoor concert by CCTt_WeTe Mrs. | ames Noosever, moter 
an orchestra of eighty-five of the President; Mrs. Calvin Coolid 


nival Overture, Burnet C. Tuthill’s tone 
— 





musicians lidge 








under the baton of Dr. Henry Hadley and Mr. = Mrs N rman H. Davis 
\ chorus of 200 voices of the Berk- .ed Sawn and his men cancers gave 
shire Musical Association, Horace Hunt @ PTOStTa™ as cure win t 
Dalton, conductor, assisted. Richard festive nt at ae : S. tv 
Hale, baritone, was the soloist. Approx- Ganz Heard as Soloist 
The third and final concert of the 
tival was held om Aug. 11 and was 
again conducted by Dr ey wit 
Rudolph Ganz, pianist, as soloist in th 
Cchaikovsky Concert Mr. Ganz gai 
a technically rill imt ar mederstandt i» 
per i< 
chests 
nes-~ 
edge 
Liebes 
Other works p it this 
cert were ft Ba r Wag 
eT S ] Sel $5 rs 
Symp » theo : 
per g 
udience 
On Aug um interval d f tl 
festival, Marjorie Edwards, a tw 
year-old California violinist and pupil 
f Kathleen Parlow, gave a recital at 
the Hanna Far Her prog 
clude <3 lel’s Sonata, N 
the Tech aikovsky Concerto and a g 
of four compositions by Schubert-V 
helmj, Manen, Franz Ries and Sa 
Dr. Henry Hadley Conducted the Three Con- sate pe Tdel P 
certs of the Second Annual Berkshire Sym- 
phonic Festival J 
imately 3,000 persons heard the pre re now under discussi 
gram, which began with the Bacl 


Stock Fugue in G Minor played by 


4 4 ‘s Mi 7 is Give 
the orchestra, followed by the Corona Lohmann’: lissa Solemni siven 








tion Scene from Moussorgsky’s Boris Premiere 
Godounoff with Mr. Hale as Boris San Antonio, Sept. 1 The Missa 
aided by the chorus. Solemnis of Rev. Albert Lohmann, mu- 

Other works included four excerpts sical instructor at Incarnate Word Col 
from Mendelssohn’s oratorio Elijah, lege. was given its first : 
also Bach’s St. Matthew Passion with ince here on Julw 14 at the Pontifical 
a final chorus for double choir and Mass celebrated } he Most R I 
orchestra, and the choral from Wag- poldo Ruiz y Flores. 7 , ss is 
ner’s Die Meistersinget Beethoven’s an arrangement for three fen \ 5 
Eroica Symphony was heard during the n fr t C ser’s Missa 
second half of the program for four-part rane 

PIANETTE DEVICE USED FOR CLASS INSTRU CTION 
smeeapen the music « lepartr ment Bet Cc 
B. F. Laukandt Evolves Keyboard In- lege in Mankato, Mi Re dl the 
strument Compact, Movable and \ alue of pt py instruction and the 
Audible, for Unison Teaching deficiencies of the car re type 

Rep WincG, Minn., Sept. 10—A new moyen ara, he developed the I anette 
and practical aid for class piano instruc wera << OSS 8 er Clave Bey 
tion, the Laukandt Pianette, has been CEE WHE SOURS OF the skme Puch as 
ntroduced in the schools here. The in- ‘t Of the piano Ay Aihgpe: Me ceeagies 
ventor is Prof. B. F. Laukandt of this #5° 5™ to Mat of the Ff “ 
city, who is considering the manufacture . = ye rss t SUT EK 
of the device for general educational es ic be OK xe t 
use. . we is compact : 

In appearance the Pianette may be ™@SUring twenty-seven oe mn 
said to resemble a toy piano though ‘ in a HOS ~ tr -~ ar 2 
without legs. It has an advantage over (‘OUrM) Inches m heignt c wergns 
the old dummy keyboard—made of card bout six pounds and can be carried Hk 
hoard, with printed black and white small suncast 
keys that have no motion and can pro- With the P $ 
duce no sound—in that the kevs are the entire class par t t 
aepressed bv the fingers and the results So The cal superint lent 
are audible A patent on the invention schools, G. V_ Kimme in, wr 
is pending Yagey mus super tr 

Dr Laukandt wa tor many vears class pian Sti ™ o 
director of music it = the former In another school Clar Arnat 
lutheran Ladies’ Seminary of Red Anne B. Klemer mstructor 
Wing and the president and dean f mtrnaduced the Pianett: 
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BONELLIS IN CALIFORNIA 


Baritone Sings at Hollywood Bowl—To 
Appear in San Francisco Opera 
Richard Bonelli and his wife have 
been spending the summer in California, 
visiting Mrs. Bonelli’s sister, Mrs. J. 
Langford Stack, at her home at Lake 





Richard Bonelli, Baritone of the Metropolitan 

Opera, on the Pacific Coast with Walter 

Golde, Coach and Accompanist, and (at 
Left) with Mrs. Bonelli 


on Aug. 24 in Traviata in concert form 
He will be one of the principals in the 
San Francisco Opera season in Septem 
ber, appearing in Pagliacci, The Barber 
of Seville, La Bohéme and Rigoletto. 

The Bonellis gave a buffet supper and 
reception on Aug. 18 in honor of Rose 
Bampton, who made her first Bowl ap 





uhoe, and her mother at Lake Arrow pearance on that evening, and Bernar 
Walter Golde has been staying dino Molinari and Signora Molinari 

th the Bonellis, working with the Among the forty guests invited to meet 

ted baritone on his repertoire for the Miss Bampton and the Molinaris were 
ing season Among Mr. Bonelli’s José Iturbi, Nelson Eddy, Andrea de 
ippearances have been his Segurola, James Wolfe, Jeannette Vree 

singing at the Hollywood Bowl in a_ land, Percy Rector Stephens and Willy 


ersion of Aida on July 27 and ~Pogany and Mrs. Pogany. 





MODERN SONATAS FOR VIOLIN 


Edited by Apert E. WIER 


used in the title of this 
the inclusion of sonatas by 
and Schubert 


the great classicists), 


The word “modern” 
work signifies 
composers after Beethoven 
and ac- 


cordingly comprises the sonatas of roman- 


(the last of 


and also the works 
of those who may be called 


ticists such as Schumann, 
“modern classi- 





cists,” such as Brahms, Franck and Strauss. 
Sonatas have been chosen which display 


melodic and structural beauty rather than innovative tendencies; no 
attempt has been made to include works which mirror the ultra- 


modern trend toward atonality and polytonality. Critical notes pre- 


cede each sonata. 
CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX 


1810-1856 
1822-1890 
1828-1897 
1829-1894 
1833-1897 
1833-1897 
1839-1901 
1843-1907 
1845-1924 
1864- 

1867- 


LARGE SHEET MUSIC 
PARTS FOR PIANOFORTE 
PRICE $5.00 


Sonata in D Minor, Op. 121 
Sonata in A Major 

Sonata in F Minor, Op. 10 
Sonata in G Major, Op. 13 
Sonata in G Major, Op. 78 
Sonata in A Major, Op. 100 
Sonata in Eé Major, Op. 77 
Sonata in C Minor, Op. 45 
Sonata in A Major, Op. 13 
Sonata in E+ Major, Op. 18 
Sonata in C Major, On. 32 


SIZE (10%” x 13%”) 
AND VIOLIN 


Robert Schumann 
César Franck. 
Woldemar Bargiel 
Anton Rubinstein 
Johannes Brahms 
Johannes Brahms 
Josef Rheinberger 
Edvard Grieg 
Gabriel Faureé 
Richard Strauss 


Desire Paque 


448 PAGES 
SEPARATE 


United States and its Possessions 


383 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


in the 


& CO. 


This volume is for sale at all music stores 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
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Inviting New Music Issued for Piano and Voice 





Beryl Rubinstein Writes Three Charming ear that ts understandable enough. But 
Piano Pieces em Mr. Heilner Longfellow’s 

Three piano compositions by Beryl Rul The Tide Rises and as an_ accompaniment 
instein, an Arabesque, Nocturne and Cap cowndes thick, doubled thirds, which one 


choc ses 


2a 

(New York: Carl Fischer, In are fur- am mot hear, to support his voice, one’s 

ther examples of the creative powers aience ts sorely tried 

this young Amercan musica Let im de clearly understood that these 
They are concert pacoes that w 2T yee 4 ngs They — experimental com- 

any program, pieces in winch the musica ee —s and_ yom, O which 
. > ; a the Sessions and Copland pieces are 

— — ~ ss - -— , o> — t msidered for a moment. The 

we yalancet The Arabesque, dedhcate 

to John Erskine, is a flowing Allegrett 

based on an original figure sixteemt 

notes, 6-8: the Nocturne ts a mood poctur 

that well illustrates its title \ Fiat 

Major, Andante, 4/4, wit! fut ke mm 

ody at the beginning over an accompanying 

figure in eighth notes The Caprice 1s 

naturally, hghter im express 2 Viwe 

giocoso, 1). Major, 2/4, wit Imoppam 

subject at the outset ‘ ' 

with great skill and variety, b 

cally and rhythr ] . 

pieces are remarkah! t ¢ 

convincing pro Mr. Rubastem’s st 

ling musictanshiy to 

cult technically t terest 2 

as well as roTeSsSsSHH pcTTPoTMmMcrTs 


New Vene Song and a Handel 
Transcription by Watts 








G. Ricordi & { Inc., Ne York $s 
a new song by the Italian « poser, Rog 
eer’ Vene now resident T Ne ; " 
called The Rats!, a lan c t t 
song, to be sure Investigat " 
musical setting reveals m = z YT 
composer has done a aracter song 
ron ot F 2 go oe th « Bery! Rubinstein, Composer of Some Charm- 
effect, supplying ; ntrast ing Piano Pieces 
mcg Ps A ee ts a tye thers, vorst of all Virgil Thomson's 
for a high voice is thoroughly appropriat ficulows setting of Gertrude Stein’s slight 

The same publisher presents — mad uUsit Asado, are more than 
Watts, one of the most talented of r some — 
composers, IN a New guise, as a tramscrols Ballad of John Henry an Outstanding 
of Handel. He has done the recitati “_— by Charles Cohen 
ar, U Gratt Urror trom the great (eres $s ure greatly mistaken, The 
——* opera Uttome ; Tika ; ara | ‘Scere (New York 

eady for concert periormance me 2 ulaxy Music Corporation) by Charles 
companiment a — s goimg to be another Danny 
- the origina Ss ee ee wa Deever opularity Mr. Cohen, who has 
hoth taste and sk a the metres : - e imto favor with his songs, 
SS oe Same riere mS 2 2s tak x poem by Benjamin Musser, 
novelty for mgh vore for mext s tells of the unds closing in on the 
programs. Both the ar and une recial Negr Henry, pursued by the law 
preceding it are Handel at his best and asks 

Wher vil you hide your frightened 
Modern Americans Set Modern Poetry ahh where will vou stay?” 
With Dubious Effect Henrv replies defiantly 

Cos Cob Sone \ me is t tt hem the have worked their mighty 
album of modern mus ssue Dy ; will 
Cob Press, Inc, New York, comtaining Vith life choked by a string, 
songs by ten American composers Look Ill belly my way up Hell’s high hill, 
ing at this volume one is amazed at t And sig! and sing!” 
music which is offered as songs For thts simple and direct verse Mr 

The composers are Roger Sessioms. Th em has found a melodic phrase which 
odore Chanler, Charles | Iwes. Isra e develops to a big and powerful climax 
Citkowitz, Virgil Thomson, Marc Bilit acabre idertone in the song 
stein, Aaron Copland, Irwin Heilmer, A that ts affectimg, and the whole piece is 
exander Lipsky and Paul F. Bowles. Thes arrawer wit such conciseness, such 
gentlemen, of whom not more than t tre ht fraw hmical adroitness as t 
or three have earned their sp r that the ballad will win its 
ative musicians, have set to music poetr : ring the next twelve months in the 
by such moderns as James Jovoe, Archibe regul pertoire of American 
MacLeish, Gertrude Stein and E. E. Com simgers. | s for ngh or medium voice. 


e it available for tenors and 


Piano Pieces of Rare Quality 


mings. and a few of whom we | f 





Sull Unknown to American Audiences 
by WILLIAM BAINES 
1899__1922 


SEVEN PRELUDES 
SILVERPOINTS PARADISE GARDENS 


The B.B.C. London, Has ~c vy Broadcast Several Baines Compositions 


Galaxy asic Corp 47 W.46nkS yt. SVT o.9 York Cyl SY 


SOLE AGENTS IN cent POR: Sesieer & Bell, Ltd. - Adolph Firstner - 
. Gethell - Elkin & Ca. Lad ~- Russischer Musikveriag 


MILESTONES 











baritones. An ideal song for Lawrence 
Tibbett, John Charles Thomas, Richard 
Bonelli, Nelson Eddy, Alexander Gray, to 
name five of our outstanding baritones. 


Songs by Max Mayer a Real Discovery 

Eight Songs, Op. 27 (London: Oxford 
University Press. New York: Carl Fis- 
cher, Inc.) by Max Mayer, are indeed 
among the loveliest music for voice that we 





F. W. Schmidt 
The Late Max 


Whose 
Poetic Settings of High Quality 


Mayer, Songs Are 


have seen in many a moon. Herr Mayer 
was a German musician; he settled in 
Manchester, England, in 1883 and contrib 
uted to the musical life of that city as a 
chamber music player until his death in 
1931, and from 1908 on as professor of 
piano at the Royal Manchester College ot 
Music. 

He published some 200 songs, which we 
are frank to say we have never heard 
These eight impress us deeply by their 
fine quality, their sincerity of expression 
and their freedom from banality. They are 
settings of Brentano, Moser, Von Saar. 
Storm, Lenau, Geibel and Groth, good 
German poets all, with excellent English 
versions by the composer. All are exam- 
ples of the German Lied, pure in concep 
tion and execution, the utterance of a musi- 
cian of distinction. He had little time in 
his busy life for composing, yet his in- 
lisputable talent found an outlet in songs 
which must be known. 

The Wiegenlied is one of the loveliest 
of its kind, Elisabeth a gem of rare beauty. 
duplicated by Ein griines Blatt and Nun 
die Schatten dunkeln. Im Herbst is one 
if the big songs, worthy of Richard Strauss 
it his best. Some of these songs are for 
low, others for medium voice. We can 
not recommend them too highly to singers 
seeking Lieder of genuine distinction by 
a composer whose music has as yet been 
heard but little in this country. Some of 
his other songs have been arranged by 
the director of music at Bryn Mawr Col 
lege, Horace Alwyne, a former student of 
his in Manchester, for string orchestra and 
harp and performed several years ago by 
Maria Koussevitzky and the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta in this form 


Expressive Church Music from the Pen 
of Cyril Scott 

The seemingly impossible has again oc 
curred: Cyril Scott has written music for 
the church! From the press of Stainer 
& Bell, Ltd., London, for which hp Gal- 
axy Music Corporation, New York, is 
agent in this country, come a Benedicte, 
Benedictus, Jubilate Deo and Evening 
Service for chorus of mixed voices and 
organ, all in C 

Judged by conventional standards, or 
even by the best that have obtained in the 
world of Anglican church music, these are 
very decided departures But they are 


more than engaging departures and have 
been written with that breadth of expres- 
sion that Scott’s music has exhibited. The 
chorus is treated freely, and the support of 
the organ is always appropriate. Har- 
monically many a traditionalist on the or- 
gan bench and in the choir loft will find 
himself surprised; but for all who approach 
these Scott church pieces with an open 
mind, very great pleasure is to be derived 
from their study. They will only be pre- 
sented by organists with forward looking 
musical minds; their number is, doubt- 
less, not many. Our compliments to Mr 
Scott for his treatment of familiar texts in 
a new and untrammeled style. 

Technically the chorus parts are not so 
difficult, considering that they are composi 
tions of an avowed modernist 


Evangeline Lehman Writes Piano 
Teaching Pieces 


Evangeline Lehman, known for her 
choral works performed in France as well 
as in her native America, has now written 
a charming set of Miniatures (Philadel- 
phia: Theodore Presser Co.) for the piano 
They are teaching pieces in the early 
grades, to be sure, but are superior in qual 
ity. The titles are Pierrot and Pierrette (a 
graceful minuet), Strumming the Banjo 
Prayer of the Crusaders, Hunting Pixies 
and Sérénade Viennoise 

Teachers of the piano should examine 
these little compositions, for they have dis 
tinct pedagogic as well as musical value 
Miss Lehman is to be congratulated on her 
ability to write instructive music; 


concert composers annot ' 


most 


Two Fine Songs by Clara Edwards 


All Thine Own and O Come to Me 
(New York Carl Fischer, Inc.) are the 
best new songs by Clara Edwards whi 
we have seen. The poems are also hers 
and are both charming 

Musically we prefer the first song, All 
Thine Own, for high voice, conceived in 
Schumannesque manner, with a lilting a 
companiment to support the warm and ex- 
pressive melody The second song, O 
Come to Me, for medium voice, is also 
worthy of praise, a pensive love song that 
will —_ 1 direct appeal. Mrs. Edwards 
has made a decided step forward in these 
two ‘compositions, which will be received 
with extreme favor, we believe, by singers 


ind audiences alike. A. 


= —Briefer Mention—#® 


Songs 


Lullaby a la Mode. By Russel Wragg 
The fascinating comic song, introduced so 
successfully last season at her New York 
recital by Rose Bampton. Mr. Wragg has 
written just enough music to float, as it 
were, Samuel Hoffenstein’s clever verses, 
taken from his volume, Poems in Praise of 
Practically Nothing. Sonnet; Diaphenia 
By Edmond Rickett. Two beautiful songs 
to sixteenth century poems by Joshua 
Sylvester and Henry Constable, melodic 
and flavored with a touch of old England, 
the first for medium, the second for 
medium or high voice. L’Heure Exquise 

The Enchanted Hour). By Uda Waldrop 
This time Verlaine’s delectable verses have 
inspired a California composer, who has set 
them exquisitely. There is something of the 
restraint of Fauré in this music, though in 
no sense a reminiscent quotation. The 
English translation by M. R. W. is excel 
lent. High and low keys are issued. | 
Will Not Grieve. By Elsa Maxwell. A 
ballad, dedicated to Lawrence Tibbett, t 
expressive words by Barbara Hutton 
The setting, for medium or high voice, is a 
good one, in Miss Maxwell’s familiar style 
( Schirmer. ) 

To Romany and You. By Frank H 
Grey \ ballad, for medium voice, whicl 
has in it elements that may win it popu 


larity W itmark \ 
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CONCERT PLANS ARE 
LISTED IN DETROIT 


Many Noted Soloists to Appear 

with Symphony—Opera and 

Band Activities End 

Detroit, Sept. 10.—Plans for the 
1935-1936 season of this city’s two pop- 
ular concert courses reveal a series of 
events that should make the coming 
winter one of the most interesting mus!- 
cally in a number of years. Each course 
lists six attractions on its 1 regul ar series 
The Masonic Auditorium « rings in- 
clude the Don Cossack Cho rus on Oct 
18: Fritz Kreisler on Dec 
Hofmann on Jan. 27; Nelson Edk 
Feb. 17; Trudi Schoop Ballet on 4 en 
2 and Grace Moore April 2 

In addition to thes Se Mat nager Rob 


ert E. Hamilton has announced the ap 
pearance { Winifred Christie at th 
Mood double kevboard Nov 
7, and the tentat king of the 
\meric B t pert 
inces c 8 t Nov 
ind 2 

Isobel J. Hurst g the De 
troit Concert Society, will open her 


course in Orchestra Hall with Law 
Tibbett on Oct. 25 he oth 


rence 2 é eT 
attractions will include Ethel Lorand 
and her Hungarian Orchestra on Nov 
12: Sergei Rachmaninoff on Dec. ¢ 
Jooss European Ballet on Feb. 1: Nit 
Martini on March 4, and Kirsten Flag 


stad on April 28 


Ford Hour to Be Resumed 


\ +h = Loar a 
it S 

onv WwW not a 
ti, + } Cc. } 
ime the > Fi 
emp! Ving ft s S ) t 


Symphony under Victor Kolar. w 


resumed on Sept. 29 for a second series 
yf thirty-nine weeks \ list of inter 
iationally know soloists has y 
been announced ischa_ Heitetz 
Sept. 29; Lucrezia Bori on Oct. 6; Ji 
ius Huehn on Oct. 13; Dalies Frant 
m Oct. 20; Richard Crooks on Oct. 27 
Joseph Szigeti N 3 S 


premiere: cha itzki on 
Cyrena Van Gordon on Nov. 17: Kit 
sten Flagstad on Nov 4 Albert 


Spalding De l | i 
on Dec. 8; Elisabet! Rethberg on Dec 
15, and an operatic quartet consisting 
yf Grete Stue cke K t \ Mi Sle 
Richar i o ks + 1 | : oe - Ds c 
»? 

Aside fre mm the twelve Wee k seasor 


of Opera Under the Stars at Navi 
Field, 


mly music Detroit has had durin 


which concluded on Sept. 1, tl 


i 


: 
summer was a ten-week seas 


TECHNIC 


For developing an early 
Foundation in Piano Plaving 
BY 


HANS BARTH 


Sixteen branches of Technic arranged in SO 
lessons each consisting of four exercises 
including rhythmic variations 

The sixteen branches 
lined in this book al 
compositions, were selec 
who has acquired the elementary know! 
edge of recognizing notes, and the differ 
ent values of notes and rests. A talented 
student may start technical develooment 
as given in this book, as early as the tenth 
lesson 

The teache 
mtire set of four exercises for 
further development 


Price, $1.00 


Obtainable also thru the agency of 
your reguler dealer 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


119 West 40th Street. New 





Tt May re-assign any ne. tw 





York 


MUSICAL 


concerts by the Herman W. Schmeman 
Memorial Band of the Detroit Federa- 
tion of Musicians. These were con- 
cluded on Sept. 8 and were played in 
the various city parks. The six con- 
certs weekly by the band were made 
possible through a special appropriation 
by the Common Council and were free. 

Opera Under the Stars, considering 
its initial investment and the unfavor- 
able weather encountered during the 
first three weeks, proved sufficiently suc- 
cessful to establish it as an annual 
event. They were presented under the 
|. J. Shubert banner. 

HERMAN Wist 


VIOLIN SONATA ALBUM 





Eleven Works in One Volume Issued 
by Harcourt, Brace 

No volume in The Master Music 
Series, ably edited by Albert E. Wier, 
vill attract more interest than the re 
cently published Modern Sonatas for 
Violin, uniform in size of page and ap 
with the previously reviewed 
ilbums in the Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


irgiel in Minor and that by Rhein 


pearance 


eleven sonatas for violin 
ind piano, ranging from Schumann’s in 
D Minor to one in C, Op. 32 by Désiré 
Paque, a Belgian, born in 1867, little 
known in this country. The volume in 
cludes the familiar Sonata by César 
Franck, those by Brahms in G and A, 


These are 


Grieg’s in C Minor, Fauré’s in A and 
he Strauss in E Flat, Op. 18. Less 


imiliar are the Rubinstein in G, one by 
Bargill in F Minor and that by Rhein 
berger in E Flat. 

The word “modern” is used to 
and the sonatas have 
their “melodic and 

There are critical 
sonatas. Piano and 

lin parts are printed separately, of 

urse, and the violin part is well 
bowed and fingered. Chamber music 

vers have a rare opportunity to 
icquire eleven fine sonatas for the 
nodest sum of five dollars, quite a bar 
think, of which many will 
ivail themselves \\ 

Ballet Resse Will Open ‘Beacon at 

Metropolitan Oct. 9 

Col. W. de Basil’s Ballet 
Monte Carlo, under the management of 
S. Hurok, will open its third American 


nean post-classic 
been chosen for 
structural beauty.” 


. ‘ 


tes on all the 


11T) \“ 
ga . we 


| 
surely 


Russe ce 


season with a twelve-week engagement 
t the Metropolitan Opera House be 


ginning Oct. 9. In seventeen produc 
. seven will be new, including Rim 
sky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade; Balakir 
eff’s Thamar; Spectre de la Rose with 
nusic by Weber; two new ballets by 
Leonide Massine—The Good Humored 


Ladies, music by Scarlatti, and Chorear 


tions 


tium, a pictorial representation of 
Brah ms’s Fourth Symphony; and A 
Hundred Kisses, the latest work of 

Nijinska, with music by 


Bronislava 
Baron Frederic d’Erlanger. 





Doris Doe in Recital at Whitefield 


Wuterie_p, N. H., Sept. 10.—Doris 
Do contralt of the Metropolitan 
Opera, gave a recital here at the White 


Mountain Festival as guest of the Yale 
Niners. Edwin McArthur was 
the accompanist Songs by Scarlatti, 
Lenormand, Sibelius, Clarence Olms 
stead, James McDermid, Ernest Charles 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Brahms wer: 
given [he concert was for the benefit 

the Morrison Hospital 

The Orchestra of the 
servator ‘oncerts under  Phillipp 
Gaubert gave the premiere in Brussels 
Dukas’s Symphony. 


Forty 


» Society of Con 
v ( 
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AT THE SUMMER HARP CENTRE 





r= many years Camden, Maine, has diana; Ethelind Hutchison ot Saginaw 
been known as “the Harp Centre” Mich.; Eleanor England of Ponca City 
during the summer months. That the Okla.; Coreva Hanford of Ohio; Monty 


colony has thrived this summer is shown i hillips of Oberlin, Ohio, and Mr 


by the accompanying photograph,  Salzedo. 

taken at the summer home of Carlos Mr. Salzedo and Miss Lawrence hav: 
Salzedo and Lucile Lawrence. Their just finished another work, “First 
cottage, which was partly rebuilt and Steps in the Art of Modulation,” whic! 


decorated by the eminent French deco is to be published by G. Schirmer, Inc 
rator, Jules Bouy, and has been the [his volume was primarily intended for 
scene of many unusual musical events. the exclusive use of harpists but can 

Standing behind Miss Lawrence’s and be used advantageously by pianists and 
Mr. Salzedo’s harps are Alice Chali organists in radio work. 
foux, first harpist of the Cleveland Mr. Salzedo is also putting the last 
Orchestra; Miss Lawrence and Flo touch to a waltz dedicated to Mar 
ence Wightman, solo harpist of the jorie Tyre, first harpist of the Phila 
NBC delphia Orchestra 

The others, from left to right, are: 
Reinhardt Elster of Indiana; Frances 
Stainton of Baltimore; 
baum of Philadelphia; 


Flagstad New York Recital in December 

The first New York recital of Kirsten 
Shirley Retzet Flagstad, Norwegian soprano of the 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Helen Wig of | Metropolitan Opera, will take place at 
Los Angeles: Dorothy Fordyce of Carnegie Hall on Dec. 11. under the 
Spokane, Wash.; Marjorie Call of In auspices of the National Music League 


Peggy Rosen 





THE NEW WAY TO PIANO TECHNIQUE 


by GEORGE WOODHOUSE 


An original system of technical practice 
graded from elementary to virtuoso standard 


FOUNDATION TECHNIQUE 





Preparatory Steps Baced on a sees of aroax 
Intermediate Grade tons different from the usual 
Final Grade five-note diatonic formulas. 


APPLIED TECHNIQUE Tr _ equety for! th classica! 


Preparatory Scale Practice 


Preparatory Octave Practice elops concentration 
Modern Scale Practice tee mractt all kevs 
Advanced Octave and Chord ae 
Practice , 2 hy ser 
Double Note Scale Practice ; ra ay . . 





Each book, 75 cents net 
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Wiktor Labunski Gets 
Doctor's Degree from 
the Curtis Institute 





Dr. Wiktor Labunski, Pianist, Conductor and 


Composer, Was Honored by the Curtis 
Institute 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—The hon- 


Doctor of Music re- 
cently granted to Wiktor Labunski, 
pianist, conductor and composer, by the 
Curtis Institute of Music. Now director 
f the Memphis College of Music, 
Memphis, Tenn., Mr. Labunski is a 
graduate of the St. Petersburg Imperial 


rary degree ot! 


was 


Conservatory and made his American 
lebut in Carnegie Hall, New York, in 
1928. Since then he has appeared in 
meert and over the radio throughout 
ae ereenir 
Mr. Labunski spent the 1934-35 
season in Poland, where he had many 


concert and radio engagements both as 
pianist and conductor 
In his career as an educator, Mr. La- 


bunski has headed the piano depart- 
ments of the Krakow Conservatory of 
Music, Krakow, Poland: the Nash- 
ville Conservatory of Music, Nashville, 
Tenn.. and the Bohlmann School of 
Mus ic, Memphis, in addition to being 
lean of the latter school 

He made his debut as a pianist in St. 


Pascoe in 1912 and he 


appeared as 
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orchestra soloist and recitalist in many 
countries of Europe. 

Among Mr. Labunski’s best known 
ee are a concert ine 


AMERICA for September, 1935 


of a Bach prelude, Impromptu and Mem- 
uet, and Etude in A Minor. A con- 
certino for piano and orchestra is soon 
to appear. 
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CHAUTAUQUA CLOSES SUCCESSFUL SEASON 


Concerts, Queen wa Chamber 
Music Enhance Last Days 
of the Festival 


Cuautaugua, N. Y., Sept. 10.—The 
last announced symphony concert of the 
summer festival of music and drama ot 
the sixty-second Chautauqua Assembly 
was conducted by Albert Stoessel on 
Aug. 24. ‘Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun 
and Dvorak’s Carnival Overture were 
the major works on the program. A 
surprise concert enlisting the services 
of the orchestra, under Mr. Stoessel, the 
opera chorus, and as soloists Josephine 
\ntoine, Krnest Hutcheson, 
pianist ; Barrére, flutist, and 
many others, in a program that was 
largely requested, was given as a benefit 
for the Chautauqua Assembly on Aug. 
26, netting $2,000. 

On Aug. Z1 Mr. 
forces in works by 
and in Wagner excerpts, with Miss 
Antoine as soloist. A children’s concert 
was also given on the same day. Mr 
Barrére conducted a popular concert 
on Aug. 20, playing works by Schubert, 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Skilton and 
others. Arthur de Voss, tenor, 
soloist. 


soprano ; 


Creorges 


Stoessel led his 
Purcell, Sibelius 


Was 


Two Concerts Broadcast 

On Aug. 18 Mr. Stoessel led a concert. 
that was also broadcast, in which Horatio 
Connell, baritone, Schu- 
bert-Brahms, Huntsman, Rest! Works 
by Liadoff, d’Indy, Smetana and others 
were played. An operatic concert was con 
ducted on Aug. 17 by Mr. Stoessel with 
Miss Antoine, soprano; Roland Partridge, 
tenor, and Julius Huehn, baritone, 
ists. Miss Antoine sang the coloratura aria. 
Parting in Autumn—Meeting in Spring by 
\. Walter Kramer and Ombre Legere from 
Meyerbeer’s Dinorah; Mr. Huehn the 
Prologue to Pagliacci, and Mr. Partridge 


was soloist, in the 


as solo- 


the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger 
Works by Wagner, Leoncavallo, Verdi. 
Donizetti, and others were heard. On Aug 


all-French 
Debussy, Ber- 
Pierné. Gean 
was soloist. 


13 Mr. Barrére led a popular 
program, giving works by 
lioz, Thomas Massenet and 
Greenwell, baritone, 

Mr. Stoessel led another broadcast con- 
cert on Aug. 11, with Georges Miquelle, 
‘cellist, as soloist in Boellman’s Symphonic 
Variations. Schubert’s Symphony in C 
was the major work. Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist, was soloist in the Strauss Burleske 
in a program, again conducted by Mr 
Stoessel, which was given on Aug. 10 
Werner Josten’s Serenata, three items by 
Grainger and other works were plaved bv 
the orchestra 


Mrs. 


Rossini’s Barber of 
Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt was present 
for the entire opera, was given by the 
Chautauqua Opera Association on Aug. 24 
and 26, with Miss Antoine as Rosina. On 
Aug. 16 and 19 Robert Russell Bennett's 
musical romance, Maria Malibran, was per- 
formed and on Aug. 12 Gilbert and Sulli 
van’s gently satirical H. M. S. Pinafore 


Roosevelt Attends Opera 


Seville, at which 


The Chautauqua Chamber Music Society 
presented the Mischakoff String Quartet 
on Aug. 15. George William Volkel, or 
ganist. gave numerous recitals which wer 
well attended 


The most significant fact concerning the 
Chautauqua 1935 season is the final state 
ment of gate receipts—S68,000—an increas 
of twenty per-cent over last vear’s ficures 
This has been the most successful Tulv and 
Aucust in the modern history of the insti 
tution, and Chautauauans succeeded in 
pledging $125,000, bringing the total of sub 


scriptions to the impressive sum of $510,- 
000 toward the total of $785,000 needed to 
liquidate their indebtedness. 


San Carlo Opera Company to Inaugurate 
New Season on Sept. 20 
The twenty-sixth season of the San 
Carlo Opera Company will begin on 
Sept. 20 in Montreal, inaugurating a 
nationwide tour of thirty-five weeks. A 
novelty to be added to this season’s 
repertoire will be Wolf-Ferrari’s The 
Jewels of the Madonna, to be revived 
in Chicago on Oct. 28. There will be 
guest artists, Mme. Gota Ljung- 
berg, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who will appear in Lohengrin, 
Tannhauser and Tosca and Cyrena Van 
Gordon, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera, who will be heard in Aida, 
Samson et Dalila and Lohengrin. 


two 


Nantucket Island Singers Heard 
Sept. 10.—The 


NANTUCKET, R. L., 
Nantucket Civic League presented the 
Nantucket Island Singers, Roy Wil 
liams Steele, conductor, in a_ benefit 
concert for The Nantucket Neighbors 
on Aug. 23. Alice King, contralto; 
Lydia Hinckley, violinist; Catherine 
Chippendale, ‘cellist; Mary Louise 
Hinckley, organist; Robert O’Connor, 
pianist, and Mrs. Clifford B. Ewart, 
accompanist, were the assisting artists. 
Works by Bach, Liszt, Ravel, Mac- 
Dowell, Grieg, Brahms and_ others 
were played and sung. 


Kitty Cheatham on Trip to Europe 

Kitty Cheatham, diseuse, sailed on 
Sept. 10, on the Europa for a brief trip 
through England, France, Germany and 
\ustria. She returns early in Novem- 
ber to resume her illustrated, informal 
talks and special recitals. 


MM) 


Renamed to Curtis Faculty 


TE 





unit tonneeeesannnat TE 





Petersen 


Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr. 


10.—Wilhelm 


PHILADELPHIA, 
von Wymetal, Jr., stage director of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has been re-en 
gaged by The Curtis Institute of Music 


Sept. 


to take charge of their opera depart 
ment. 

Anne-Marie Soffray, who for a num 
ber of years was a member of the de 


partment of theory and composition 
has also been re-engaged for the coming 
season. 


Orpheus Choir Sails for Russia 

The Orpheus Choir of forty-two 
voices sailed for concert appearances in 
Russia on the Ile de France on Aug. 31, 
under the 


Cleveland. The chorus is under the 
leadership of Charles G. Dawe. Their 
first concert will be at Symphony Hall, 
Leningrad, after which they will be 


heard in Moscow, commencing on Sept 
S 


13. The choir will also be heard in Lon- 
don and many European capitals at the 


termination of their Soviet engagements 
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STADIUM SERIES 


Bauer and Rosen Are Heard at 
Concluding Events — Carmen 
Sung with Castagna in Title 
Role—American Ballet Makes 
Second Appearance—Soloists 
Prove Best Drawing Card 


ITH Harold Bauer, pianist, and 

Max Rosen, violinist, as soloists 
in the concluding days, with two per- 
formances of Bizet’s Carmen as the last 
of the operatic attractions and with a 
second appearance of the American 
Ballet to give further diversity to the 
final programs, the summer series in the 
Lewisohn Stadium, New York, ended 
on Aug. 20, having fulfilled its eight- 
week schedule. The ballet performance, 
which was a repetition of that given on 
\ug. 12 and had been twice postponed 
was conducted by Sandor Harmati 
Alexander Smallens was again the 
opera conductor and alternated in the 
symphonic events with Willem van 
Hoogstraten, who held the baton at the 
concluding concert. 

The cast for the Carmen | 
ances on Aug. 15 and 16 included 
sruna Castagna in the name part, Alic« 
Mock as Micaela, Armand Tokatyan as 
Don José, Joseph Royer as Escamillo, 
Louis D’Angelo as Zuniga, Ralph 
Magelssen as Morales, and, in lesse1 
roles, Thelma Votipka, Philine Falco, 
Abrasha Robovsky and Albert Mahlet 
It was a representation that moved 
briskly and was well staged. The sing 
ing was of a generally creditable nature, 
not only on the part of Miss Castagna 
and the others in the important 
but in the particular instance of M1 
Magelssen of a a secondary 
character. 

Mr. Bauer, who appeared on the eve 
ning of Aug. 18, triumphed in Beetho 
ven's Emperor Concerto, which received 
a vital and stimulating performance 
Recalled repeatedly, he added the Schu 
mann Novelette in D. Mr. 
orchestral list included the Brahms 
Fourth Symphony and the Bach-Abert 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. 

\ppearing at the final concert on 
\ug. 20, Mr. Rosen was accorded a ver) 
hearty demonstration of applause for his 
performance of the Bruch Violin Con 
certo. He added, with orchestra, 
a de Falla-Kreisler Spanish Dance. 
Mr. van Hoogstraten led performances 
f Beethoven’s Leonore Overture No. 3 
and the Brahms First Symphony 


pertorm 


roles, 


singer ot 


also 


Attendance Third Highest 

Contrary to prevailing opinion, the 
Stadium Concerts Committee announced 
that the attendance total compared 
favorably with that of a year ago and 
that the season ranked third highest in 
attendance for all since the 
Stadium Concerts inaugurated 


seasons 


were 
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Harold Bauer Was Soloist In Beethoven's 


Emperor Concerto 
eighteen years ago. Soloists proved the 
strongest drawing card. 

Jascha Heifetz attracted the two largest 
audiences, totalling almost 33,000. The next 





Bruna Castagna Sang Carmen at Two Sta- 
dium Representations 


that of the 
when Albert Spalding was soloist 
Iturbi the conductor. It reached 
13,246. The Fokine Ballet performance of 
luly 24 was witnessed by 11,761 and its 
final program on July 30 by 10,623. About 
9,500 attended when Mr. Iturbi was soloist 
as well as conductor on July 14 and Mi 
Bauer drew about the same number. 

The symphony concerts without 
4,000, it is said, and the 
operas higher. Of fifty-six concerts sched 
uled, six were given in the Great Hall be 
cause of rain and two called off altogether 
Mr. Iturbi conducted eleven, Mr. van 
Hoogstraten eight and Mr. Smallens nine 
There were operas, each given twice 
\ll were conducted by Mr. Smallens, as 
were the eight Fokine Ballet programs 


largest crowd was 


night, 


opening 


and José 


soloists 


averaged about 


eight 


Five First Times Listed 

The orchestral record shows 123 per 
formances of 101 works, representing forty 
five composers. There were five first times, 
these including Boix’s Labradores, Cella’s 
The Lido, and three works that had been 
heard elsewhere in New York, but not at 
the Stadium, Templeton Strong’s When Our 
Last Hour Is at Hand, Haydn's harpsi- 
chord concerto in D, and Saint-Saéns’s 
Phaeton All introduced by Mr 
Iturbi, with the exception of Phaéton, 
which was performed under Mr. Smallens 

Tchaikovsky led all composers with four- 


were 


NEW YORK 


teen performances of nine works. Wagner 
had nine performances of eight works, Bee 
thoven eight of five works, Debussy seven 
ot five, Brahms six of five. During the 
eight weeks seventeen symphonies were 
given: Beethoven, Nos. 3, 5 and 7 (each 
given twice) ; (given 
twice), 3 and 4 Dvorak, 


Brahms, No. 1 
(once 


each) ; 





Max Rosen Played the Bruch Concerto at 
the Final Stadium Concert 

From the New World (once); Franck 

(once); Haydn, Surprise Symph 

(once); Mendelssohn Italian (once); 


Mozart G Minor and Haffner (once each) ; 
Schubert, Unfinished (twice); C Major 
(once) ; Tchaikovsky, Nos. 4 and 6 (Path 
étique) (twice each); No. 5 

The operas performed were Aida, Faust 
Boris Godounoff, La Bohéme, Traviata, 
Prince Igor and Carmen 


American Matthay Association to 
Award Scholarship 

Matthay Association, 
Inc., will a $1,000 scholarship 
toward the expenses of 
in London with Tobias Matthay, to the 
pianist chosen by the judges in the 
final contest to be held on Dec. 31, 1935 


tonce } 


losca, 


The American 
five 


a year’s study 


Nm 
a | 


GOLDMAN BAND ENDS 
EIGHTEENTH SEASON 


Dr. Goldman Conducts Entire Series— 
Works of Thirty-One American 
Composers Performed 


The season of concerts by The Gold- 
man Band on the Mall in Central Park, 
on the campus at New York University 
and at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, ended 
on Aug. 18. Dr. Edwin Franko Gold 
man conducted the entire season. 125 
composers were represented on the pro 
grams and of these Wagner was most 
frequently represented with a total of 
fifty-two performances. Bach was sec 
ond with a total of forty-five perform 
ances and Tchaikovsky third, with a to 
tal of thirty-eight. 


The works of thirty-one American composers 


were performed during the season They were: 
Benter, Cadman, Calliet, Carter, Clarke, Colby, 
Fillmore, Gault, Goldman, Grainger, Hadley, Her 
bert, Hosmer, Howland, Itzel, King, Lake, Leid 
ren, MacDowell, Mason, Molloy, Morris, Nevin, 
Reeves Rogers Rosebrook, Smit! 


Weldon 


Roberts 
Sousa. Turner 


Numerous Haubiel Works Performed 

‘he work of Charles Haubiel, pianist 
and composer, has been played recently 
at a number of musicales. On Aug. 15 
at the home of Mrs. J]. S. Morey in 
Brooklyn, a chamber music program of 
his own works was given by Mr. Hau 


biel, assisted by Charlotte Ryan, so 
prano; Max Hollander, violinist, and 
Charles Krane, ‘cellist his music fot 
piano solo and voice was played at a 


usicale at the home of Mrs. Howard 
Pietrich at Westport, Conn., and other 
piano performed at a 


works for wert 


usicale given at the residence of Dr 
ind Mrs. Grange Woolley at Madison 
N. Of m Aug. 2 


Norfleet Trio in Recital at Peterborough 

PeTernorouGH, N. H., Sept. 10—A 
Rubinstein and Tchaikov 
plaved by the Norfleet 
requests ol 


program ot 
sky trios was 


[rio in response to the 


Prince and Princess Toumanoff and the 
Grand Duchess Marie, who, with a 
number of friends, were guests at the 


sixth concert of the trio at the Norfleet 
Camp here on Aug. 11 
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PHILADELPHIA PLANS 
COMPOSERS’ SERIES 


Premieres and Works of Native 
Artists to Be Played by 
Stringart Quartet 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—The series 
of concerts devoted to works of Phila- 
delphia composers which will be given 
by the Stringart Quartet here during 
the coming season is creating favorable 
comment. The list so far includes 
George Boyle, Boris Koutzen, Samuel 
L. Laciar, Harl McDonald, Leo Orn- 
stein, Isadore Freed and Arthur Cohn. 
\ number of these composers will par- 
ticipate as instrumentalists or soloists 
in their own works. The Stringart 
Quartet also announces as part of its 
regular series a world premiere of a 
composition of Henry Cowell, and 
American first performances of works 
by Ives, Ljatha and Voloshinoff. 

The Pierre Degeyter Music Club 
plans an extensive series of Sunday 
evening events, including solo recitals, 
chamber music concerts, dance recitals, 
lectures, etc. The organization is also 
projecting formation of study groups 
in music appreciation, analysis, and 
other subjects cognate to the art. 

Choral Works to Be Heard 


A number of important choral compo- 
sitions will be given at the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, of which Alexander 
McCurdy, Jr., recently made a member 
of the faculty of the Curtis Institute, 1s 
organist and choirmaster. This church, 
which has come to occupy a significant 
place in local musical life because of 
the quality of the music and the man 
ner of rendition, will give Bach’s can- 
tatas A Mighty Fortress and O Light 
Everlasting, and the complete Saint 
Matthew Passion; Mozart’s Requiem 
Mass; Brahms’s A German Requiem; 
Franck’s Solemn Mass; Dvorak’s Sta- 
bat Mater, and other works to be an 
nounced. These will be given with 
instrumental accompaniment under Mr. 
McCurdy’s baton. 

A new American’ choreographic 
ensemble is being projected here by 
Catherine Littlefield, Philadelphia 
dancer and choreographer. Two groups 
are planned; one of large size for big 
auditoriums, and the other, a_ small 
ensemble for halls with limited stage 
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Composer and Players at Scene of Serenade 








Daniel Gregory Mason with Members of the Kreiner Quartet. 
Second Violin; Alan Shulman, ‘Cello; Mr. Mason, 


Edward Kreiner, Viole 


man, First Violin 


New CANAAN, Conn., Sept. 10.—The 
Kreiner Quartet gave the third in a 
series of four concerts on Aug. 6 1 
the Guild Hall at Silver Mine, playing 
a composition written here in 1931 by 


wn 


It is hoped to develop a _ touring 
organization which will have its head- 
quarters in this city. Miss Littlefield, 
whose ballet group scored a great suc 
cess during the recent Robin Hood Dell 
season, will present a number of pro- 
ductions here during the coming season, 
one of which will be the complete Dapi- 
nis et Chloé music by Ravel, the third 
act of which was a feature of Miss 
Littlefield’s Dell appearance. 


Boston Symphony to Appear 


Jeginning its fifteenth season this 
Fall, the Philadelphia Forum announces 
the only Philadelphia concert of the 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conducting ; the first local recital of Kir- 
sten Flagstad, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera; a recital by Josef Hofmann, 
pianist; four lectures by Olin Downes 
of the New York Times, with illustrat- 
ive programs by John Charles Thomas, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Harold Bauer, and 
the Harvard Glee Club, G. Wallace 
Woodworth, conductor; the first local 
concert by the Choir of the Russian 
Cathedral of Paris, Nicolas Afonsky, 
director; and dance programs by the 
Ballet Russe of Monte Carlo, and Ted 
Shawn and his company. William K. 
Huff is the executive director. 


Five recitals will be given in the 
Academy of Music under the auspices 
of the All Star Concert Series, Emma 
Feldman, manager, the artists being 
Lawrence Tibbett, Grace Moore, José 
Iturbi, Jascha Heifetz, and La Argen 
tina. 

The Philadelphia Chamber String 


Simfonietta, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, 
will give three concerts. A series of five 
is projected by the Philadelphia Cham 
ber Orchestra and Composers’ Labora 
tory, Isadore Freed, director; and a 
group will be presented by the Caston 
Little Symphony Orchestra, Saul Cas 
ton, conductor. Other chamber music so 
far announced includes two local series 





FRENCH HORN PLAYER WISHES ENGAGEMENT 
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Daniel Gregory Mason, 
for String Quartet. 
program were Kreisler’s 
Jeethoven’s Quartet, Op 
Major. 


in the Ethical Culture 


laneous programs, and the 
above 


The Society of Contempor 
according to Alexander Kelber 
man, has not yet completed pl 


present a num- 


season, but will probably 
ber of concerts. This 
ization in the city 
itself 

music. 


is the 


The policy of public lecture 


faculty members of 


ment of the University of Penn 





the mu 


From the left, Ralph Hersh 
and Sylvan Shu! - 


the Serenade 
Other works on the 
Romanze and 
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Auditorium by 
the Stringart Quartet—one, 


Six musce! 





at present devoting 
exclusively to modern trends in 





will be continued this year and, as in 
previous seasons, there will be several 
music and dance programs at Bryn 
Mawr and Swarthmore Colleges, both in 
the metropolitan area. Temple Univer- 
sity will also present a number of public 
music events and there will be the usual 


recitals by faculty members and stu- 
mts of the Curtis Institute, the Phila 


lelphia Zeckwer-Hahn Musical Acad- 
emy, the Philadelphia Conservatory, the 
Settlement Music School, and other local 


nstitutions. 
Guy Marriner, pianist, will give two 
ecture-recitals per month in the audi 





rium of the Franklin Institute for the 
mext seven months, dealing, as last sea 
son when these events were inaugurated, 
with composers and their works fot 
have 


Devotees of choral music will 


the opportunity of attending concerts by 

the Brahms Chorus, N. Lindsay Norden, 

= r; the Choral Society of Phila 

» Henry Gordon Thunder, direc 

tor: the Bach S ciety of Delaware 

County, James Allan Dash, conductor, 
ber of other organizations. 
Wrtram E. SMITH 


Flecher Issues Piano Studies in 
New Format 

+t the modern dem: und for colot 

| attractiveness to the eye, 


Carl 





has recently garbed 
a number of its best selling library edi- 

ms of standard piano studies in 
specially designed modern, individual, 
col ored covers. The music is the regular 


+ + ey T 
& EAA, i 





ar scher Library edition, including 
such volumes as piano studies by Heller, 
ip. 45 and 47, the Czerny School of 
elocity, Op. 299, and Burgmueller Op 
) 
rhis publishing house, believing that 
students are interested in editions that 
ppeal to them externally as well as for 
usical content, initiated this plan, hop 
mg thereby to restore these studies to 
their former popularity. Music dealers 
thr ut the country have responded 
rorably to these new editions, finding 
their colorful appearance capable of at 
tracting attention, both when displayed 
mn windows or on their counters. 
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PLENTIFUL SUMMER 
MUSIC IN BOSTON 


Orchestra and Band Concerts 
Under ERA and Museum 
Auspices Attract 


Boston, Sept. 10.—This city has al- 
ways provided summer concerts at the 
various municipal centres, such as the 
Parkman Bandstand on Boston Com- 
mon, so that the citizenry condemned to 
a summer in town might easily avail it- 
self of the privilege of good band con- 
certs. If memory serves correctly, there 
has never been a season during which 
so wide a variety of opportunities for 
listening to excellent music, both orches- 
tral and band, have been made available 
free to the listener. 

For the most part the concerts have 
been open air affairs, but mention must 
be made of those given in the Museum 
of Fine Arts. These concerts have an 
interesting history and those of today 
are directly traceable to a pair of con- 
certs given several years ago in the 
Tapestry Room by the Harvard Glee 
Club under the conductorship of Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison. Then came a 
series under Arthur Fiedler and an 
orchestra of Boston Symphony players, 
to which the response of the public was 
tremendously gratifying. 


ERA Concerts of High Standard 


Mr. Fiedler turned his attention to 
other musical pioneering, and it was 
then that the late Will Dodge came for- 
ward with an orchestral group under 
the sponsorship of the ERA. His 
mantle has now fallen upon _ the 
shoulders of Solomon Braslavsky, an 
able and sensitive conductor who con- 
tinues to uphold the standards of his 
predecessors. It is doubtful if any other 
single gesture by the authorities of the 
Art Museum or of the state administra- 
tion could have made the rank and file 
of this community more completely 
aware of the treasure house in its midst 
and it is pleasant to contemplate the 
probable continuation of the Museum 
Concerts for an indefinite period. 

The Boston Public Library has also 
sponsored for many years, a fine winter 
season course of lectures and concerts, 
but for the first time in its history, the 
lovely Early Italian Renaissance court- 
yard has echoed to musical strains this 
summer. The experiment of music in 
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this mediaeval setting was conducted by 
an ERA Woodwind and Horn ensemble 
under the baton of Ernst Hoffman. The 
concert was of modest proportions yet 
there is no reason why music in this 
lovely courtyard might not become a 
regular feature of the summer music. 

Although Boston does not boast 
municipally owned carillons, the resi- 
dents of metropolitan Boston flock by 
the hundreds to Cohasset and Norwood 
for exceptionally fine programs of this 
music. In the tower of St. Stephen’s 
Church, a quaintly modeled edifice built 
upon a ledge of rock, Edward B. Gam- 
mons sends out upon the air such en- 
trancing melodies as the C. P. E. Bach 
Solfeggietto, a Handel Gavotte, a 
Couperin Andante and Giga, in addition 
to beautifully played hymns and folk- 
songs. In Norwood, Roger T. Walker, 
carilloneur, plays similar programs upon 
the Tilton Carillon, installed in the 
Municipal Building. 

Upon the close of the regular season 
of the Esplanade concerts under Mr. 
Fiedler, the use of the shell was granted 
for further orchestral concerts by an 
ERA orchestra under the conductorship 
of Harry E. Dickson, who has offered 
music of unquestioned merit, suff- 
ciently catholic in taste to please the 
most cosmopolitan audience. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





CHAMBER MUSIC SOLICITED 





Society for Publication of American 
Music Receiving Manuscripts 

The Society for the Publication of 
American Music, A. Walter Kramer, 
president, is receiving manuscripts of 
chamber music works with piano until 
Oct. 15, 1935. The Society announces 
that this season it will examine, with 
a view to publishing, only sonatas for 
piano and violin or piano and ’cello; 
trios for piano, violin, and ’cello; quar- 
tets for piano and strings, and quintets 
for piano and strings. 

Compositions must be by American 
citizens or by composers who have ap- 
plied for citizenship. They should be 
sent to the society’s secretary, Miss 
Marion Bauer, 40 West 77th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Manuscripts must not bear the com- 
poser’s name, but should be marked 
with a pseudonym. The composer’s real 
name and address should be enclosed in 
a sealed envelope with the pseudonym 
marked on the outside. Manuscripts 
will be returned express collect, in- 
sured for any amount stipulated by the 
composer. 
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Dr. Goetschius Honored 
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Dr. Percy Goetschius (Right), With His Host, 
E. Russell Sanborn, at Concord, N. H. 


Dr. Percy Goetschius, widely known 
theorist, celebrated his eighty-second 
birthday on Aug. 30, when he and Mrs. 
Goetschius were honor guests at a 
birthday dinner at the home of Mr 
and Mrs. E. Russell Sanborn at Con 
cord, N. H., attended by several close 
friends. 

William Arms Fisher, compose 
editor of the Oliver Ditson Cee read 
greetings from Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Arthur Shepherd, Dr. James Francis 
Cooke, Harold Sanford, Dr. A. Madely 
Richardson, Dr. and Mrs. Frank Dam 
rosch, Gov. Harold G. Hoffmann, of 
New Jersey, John V. Hincliffe, mayor 
of Paterson, N. J., where Dr. Goetschius 
was born; and Gov. H. Styles Bridges 
of New Hampshire, the state in which 
Dr. Goetschius now resides. 

Among tributes was one in verse 
from Daniel Gregory Mi ison, composer 








On Eighty-second Birthday 


and professor of music at Columbia 
University, as follows: 


Lines to My Dear Friend Percy Goetschius 
On His Eighty-Second Birthday, 
August 30, 1935 


In the dim dawn of time, in Boston, 
Mass.., 

Lessons I had, like many a youthful 
ass 

From him who loved to try and test 
and search us 

Our ever-youthful, 
schius. 

However stupid we, never the worse 
he, 

Enthusiasm’s darling, dear old Percy.) 


well-beloved Goet- 


Diminished or augmented, plain or 
altered, 

For all the chords his passion never 
faltered ; 

In chorale figuration, fugue or canon, 

He taught us to love God, despising 
Mammon ; 

And wisely pitiless to all our moans, 

Insisted that we must “command the 
tones” 

Even if thus reduced to skin and 
bones— 

Our wits were razors sharpened on his 
hones. 

One popular heresy, 
lear Goetschius, 
None of us youthful asses have to 

smirch us 
For UGI -INESS you never had to 


barch us ! 


thanks to you, 


taught us outlived all 


Musi hath Brahms to soothe the 


a 7 } . ed 
Savage Dreast 


Flagstad and Melchior to Give Chicago 
Recital in October 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—A joint recital 

Wagnerian arias and duets will be 
given by Kirsten Flagstad, soprano, 
and Lauritz Melchior, tenor, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera, in Orchestra Hall 

Oct. 20 under the management of 
Henry KE. Voegeli. 
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| 
New Festival Chorus Heard | 
at Pawtucket 


PawTuckET, R. I., Sept. 10.—A new 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music 
Private Lessons — Group Voice 
. P : MR. TAYLOR’S Book “GROUP VOICE” will be issued by G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 
festival chorus of 400 voices from many Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New York 


churches in this district, gathered at - ——__—. 
Slater Park on Aug. 18 to make its - 

initial appearance as part of the Rotary 
Club’s dedication ceremonies of their 
new Shakespeare and Friendship Gar- 
dens. William Smithson, conductor of 
the Pawtucket Men’s Glee Club, con- 
ducted. M. W. 
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Fowler and Tamara, Dancers, Signed by —— 


~s EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 








Fowler and Tamara, the first “ball 
room” dancers to enter the concert field, 
have signed with the Arthur Judson — — 
management tor an extensive concert en | 
tour. Their program will include num- RUDOLPH THOM AS ‘CONDUCTOR 
bers based on Persian, Spanish and Mid- Opera * Concert 
dle European motifs, in addition to of- National Music League, Steinway Building, N. Y. 
ferings of the modern school. =—— 
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Gena Tenney, Daughter of Gena Branscombe, 
Returns After Conducting in England 


After visiting her daughter, 
don this summer, Gena 
on the Brittanic last 


month. Before 





a 


Freeman 


mother and daughter spent a short time 


in France, in Normandy. 

Miss Tenney, who was graduated 
with honors from Barnard College, New 
York, two years ago, went to London to 
study at the Royal College of Music, 


on the International Student Fellow 
ship for composition from Barnard 
College. Her work was of such ex 


cellence as to win her the Foli Schol- 
arship from the Royal College for her 
second year of study. There she studied 
composition with R. O. Morris and 
Gordon Jacob and conducting with 
Constant Lambert and W. H. Reed, 
receiving the degree of A.R.C.M. She 
has now returned to this country to en- 
gage in professional musical activity. 
In July she conducted a concert at the 
Royal College at which her mother was 
present, when she led the Queen 
\lexandra’s House Choir in works of 
Purcell, Morley, Weelkes, Bach and 
Holst and in three compositions by her 
mother and by Cadman, Manning, 
Weaver and Kramer, all seven Amer- 
ican pieces heard for the first time in 
England. The same chorus, augmented, 


Gena Tenney, in Lon- 


3ranscombe returned with her 
sailing home, 





won under her baton 
the highest award for 
women’s choruses in 
the Kensington Musical 
Festival Competition. 
Miss’ Branscombe 
visited many noted 
musicians while _ in 
England, among them 
Dame Ethel Smyth, 


Gena Branscombe and Her 


Daughter, Gena Tenney, 
Recently Returned from 
Europe 


Cyril Scott and Gordon 
Jacob, and through her 
daughter made the ac 
quaintance of many of 
the younger British 
composers. At a con- 
cert of the Society of 
Woman Musicians in 
London, devoted to the 
its members, she was 
honored by the presentation of her 
work, Maples, from her cycle, Youth 
of the World, presiding at the piano for 
a quartet of women’s voices trained by 
her daughter. She was entertained at 
Dartmouth House and attended the 
Royal Garden Party at Buckingham 
Palace on July 25. 

This season Miss 
be active again as 
Branscombe Singers in New 
the MacDowell Club of Mountain 
Lakes, N. J. Her new Across 
the Blue Aegean Sea, will be published 
this fall by the Galaxy Music Corpora 
tion, New York. 


compositions of 


Branscombe will 
conductor of the 


York and 


| neg, 


Marguerite Dessoff Returning from 
Europe 


conductor of the 
returning from Eu 
rope where she has obtained new music 
of interest to present in the eleventh 
New York season of the choirs. 


Marguerite Dessoff, 
Dessoff Choirs, is 
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A Compilition on Comsicwiers é ‘toby 


RITERS on music will find useful 

David Ewen’s Book, composers of To- 
day (New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany), a 314-page companion to the books 
Living Authors and Authors Today and 
Yesterday, issued by the same publishers in 
recent years. 

Mr. Ewen’s method has been to present 
his compilation in alphabetical order. He 
has accompanied the information about the 
200 composers selected with photographs 
of the composers, whenever possible. Some 
or much of the data, we are told, was ob- 
tained by sending to the composers a ques- 
tionnaire to be filled out and returned to 
the author, this data then supplemented by 
facts gleaned from current music biograph- 
ical dictionaries and articles. In a test of 
practical usage, the chronology was found 
to stop in various instances where these 
dictionaries stopped—that is, from five to 
ten years ago; or, if essential dates, facts 
or titles were missing from such reference 
works as Hull, Pratt, Baker and Grove, 
they also were missing from the Ewen com- 
pendium 

In the main, however, Mr. Ewen has 
done well. Following his biographical in- 
formation, he mentions the composers’ prin- 
cipal works, telling the mediums for which 
they have been written and names phono- 
graph recordings as well. One misses some- 
thing of an authoritative critical estimate 
that many would have enjoyed seeing in 
the volume. The professional music critic 
can, of course, supply that for himself; but 
the lay music lover still depends, in con- 
sulting a reference book like this, on the 
author’s statement. And this book was in- 
tended for all who seek enlightenment on 

ntemporary composers 

\ number of names of c 
are not to be found, among 

anz. Eri Del amar’: r. Charles Haubiel, 
Marion Bauer, Branscombe, Cecil 
Philip James, Lamar Stringfieeld, 


omposers of worth 
them Rudolph 


(ena 


Burleigh, 


H. T. Burleigh, Jacques Pillois, Cesare 
Sodero, Paul Nordoff, and others, too. If 
1estionnaires were not sent to these ad 
nirable creative musicians, Mr. Ewen’s 


judgment in omitting them from his survey 
may be specifically questioned. If, on re- 
ceiving them, they failed reply to the 
author, the omissions are not to be charged 
against him. In a later edition it would 
be advisable to make additions and 
others, doubtless, as well. Surely a book 
as good as this one ought to supply inform- 
ation about the composers just referred to, 
when it contains columns about Henri Gag- 
nebin, Frank Martin, Ladislas Lajtha, 
Bernhard Sekles and Juan José Castro, 
men whose music few people care for 
assuming they have heard of their exist- 
ence!), as well as about Max von Schill- 
ings, Sir George Henschel, Franz Schreker 
and Josef Suk, all dead in recent years, and, 
what is more, all fully covered in the 
standard biographical  dictionaries—four 
composers who can in no sense be con- 
sired contemporary 

Mr. Ewen has written a five-and-a-half 
page introduction, which suffers from plat 
itudinous statements and cliché phraseology 
and regrettable cocksureness He has “re 
spectfully dedicated” his compilation to 
Lawrence Gilman, Leopold Stokowski and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, because 
“they have d much to encourage and 
to bring recognition te the work of mod 
ern composers everywhere.” \ 


these 


ne s 





Donald Francis Tovey Writes Pene- 
trating Seaepe in Musical Analysis 
The intellect of 


guished prac wie y 


au = 


a man at once a distin- 
musician, a penetrating 


conenenpannrieane Tr 





philosopher and a brilliant writer, is dis- 
cernible in the first two of the projected 
five volumes of Donald Francis Tovey’'s 
Essays in Musical Analysis (London: Ox- 
ford University Press). The present books 
are concerned with more or less standard 
symphonies and some allied works in vari- 
ation and polyphonic forms. 

Collections of analyses are not new in 
the literature about music. Prof. Tovey’s 
collection should create no greater stir 
than the others were it not that they are, 
indeed, written by Prof. Tovey. He is a 
man of few illusions about his art. He 
comes to any discussion of it happily free 
of dilettantism, “arty” posturing and other 
mummery that hobbles men who regard 
the subject from something other (and 
less) than the strictly musical viewpoint 
He is remarkably conversant in a practical 
way with the machinery of music and all 
its workings, so that he cannot be over- 
awed by names, traditions nor conventions. 
No doubts arising from incomplete knowl 
edge nor fears of treading on anointed toes 
cramp his judgment. As Reid Professor 
of Music in the University of Edinburgh, 
and conductor of the Reid Orchestra, he 
prepared these essays originally as pro 
gram notes. 

Yet he panders not at all to the possible 
literary inclinations of his readers. His 
exposition is purely musical. Works, their 
contents, values and problems, are consid- 
ered with matter-of-fact calm and author- 
ity. In the case of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, Prof. Tovey gave a complete précis 
of the work (subjunctive to a forty-five 
page essay on the same work) which is a 
method familiar to students of form and 
analysis as measure by measure description 
of events in a given composition. 

The analyses are not all so 
detailed, but they all are based on the 
précis principle. This may suggest class 
room aridity, but actually there is fertility 
of the most refreshing variety. Prof 
Tovey’s originality of thought about music 
and his facility in turning a neat phrase, 
frequently tinged with an impish sort of 
Scotch humor, save him (and the reader) 
from the deadly vapors of bare statistical 
reporting. 

Eighty-two individual works are treat 
ed in these volumes It is doubtful 
whether any of them have ever come under 
a more competent and appreciative critical 
scrutiny. R. 
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NBC WILL AWARD PRIZES 
FOR NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 


Three Awards for American Works 
Announced in Special NBC 
Music Guild Program 

Three NBC Music Guild cash awards 
for chamber music works by American 
composers were announced on Sept. 3 by 
Merlin H. Aylesworth, NBC president, in 
a special broadcast of the NBC Music Guild 
over a nationwide hook-up. The prizes are 
$1,000, $500 and $250. At least two per- 
formances of the winning works will be 
given in NBC broadcasts during one year. 

Before Mr. Aylesworth’s speech, the Roth 
String Quartet, with Frank Black, NBC 
music director, as pianist, played the Schu- 
mann Piano Quintet, and following the an- 
nouncements, the Roths were heard in two 
movements of a Beethoven quartet. Mes- 
sages of congratulation from Dr. Carl 
Engel, A. Walter Kramer, Pitts Sanborn 
and Leonard Liebling were read during the 
hour. 

The conditions of the competition are as 
follows: composers must be native born or 
naturalized Americans, or foreign-born resi- 
dents in the United States, its possessions 
or territories who have received their first 
citizenship papers. Works may be submitted 
for string quartet, string quintet or’ for any 
four or five orchestral instruments, with or 
without piano. The works may be in three, 
four or five movements, in strict sonata or 
in suite form, and must be from twenty to 
twenty-five minutes in length. Composi- 
tions entered must be accompanied by of- 
ficial entry blanks, which may be secured 
from the NBC Music Guild Awards Com- 
mittee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
and must reach the committee by Feb. 29, 
1936. Mr. Black will be chairman of the 
seven judges, the cther six to be announced 
later 





Speaking of Music 
On the Air 











Frank Black’s symphonic programs on 
Thursday evenings this summer have been 
remarkably excellent. On Aug. 15 he play- 
ed a Russian program skillfully, including 
Glazounoff’s rarely heard Carnival Over- 
ture and Turkish Fragments by the late 
[ppolitoff-Ivanoff, three charming _ brief 
pieces, written as late as 1931, but spirit- 
ually related to his world-famed Caucasian 
Sketches written many years ago. Rudolph 
Ganz was the soloist in a superb perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B Flat 
Minor, ably supported by Mr. Black and 
the NBC Symphony. 

* * & 

Lamar Stringfield showed what he can 
do, both as composer and conductor, on 
Saturday evening, Aug. 17, on NBC, when 
he led his North Carolina Symphony in a 


and Teachers’ 
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New Bulletin Criticizes Radio Programs 


A BULLETIN of six pages, called Radio 
Review, has made its appearance, 
edited by Luella S. Laudin and published 
by the Women’s National Radio Commit- 
tee, New York. Its appearance is timely, 
following the work done by the committee 
in making awards last spring to the four 
radio programs considered by it to be the 
best of the year. In her editorial Miss 
Laudin discusses the present program situa- 
tion and correctly takes the position that 
too few programs of good music are avail- 
able. In listing good orchestral programs, 
she names those conducted by Frank Biack, 
Howard Barlow and Alfred Wallenstein, 
but omits Philip James, and in speaking of 
chamber music she says: “This past year 
there has been a revival of interest in 
chamber music which is heartening.” That 
‘an only mean the NBC Music Guild, which 
has done more for chamber music on the 
air than any other single organization. 
Why not name it? 


program, containing his own striking suite, 


Moods of a Moonshiner, fine as to material 
and instrumentation, and Sibelius’s Fin 
landia. It was a pleasure to hear this piece 
played without those distortions whicl 
many conductors have read into it And 
Mr. Springfield’s North Carolina players 
proved to be more than competent. 
* * * 


Chamber music by Charles Haubiel was 
broadcast over WEAF on the Music Guild 
Series on Aug. 17. Mr. Haubiel served in 
the capacity of composer, pianist and an- 
notator. His Capriccio, Scherzo Tarantelle, 
three songs, To You, Love Hidden, Cosmic 
Christ, and a piano solo Noche en Espajia, 
were played. 

On Aug. 4 he gave a fifteen minut 
broadcast of his piano compositions over 
the Yankee Network from Bridgeport. 
Conn., on the Greta Masson Inspirational 
Hour Series 

* * + 

The Library of Congress Chamber Musi 
Series will begin eight weeks of exclusive 
broadcasts over station WOR on Oct. 29 
The program will be heard from four to 
five o’clock on Tuesday afternoons. These 
presentations are offered to the public in 
the interests of better music and are made 
possible by the Elizabeth Sprague Coo 
lidge Foundation. 

Among the organizations to be heard are 
the Gordon String Quartet, the Musical 
Art Quartet, the Barrére-Britt-Salzed 
Trio, the Kroll-Britt-Sheridan Trio, the 
Kroll String Sextet and others 


Earl B. Hall on Radio City Music Hall 
Staff 

Earl B. Hall, for many years manage 

of the orchestra department of G. Schirmer 

Inc., is now active on the musical staff 


New York, N. Y. 
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Referring to the listing of good music 
radio events in the New York Times in 
July, the editor quotes nineteen events as 
proof that there is a paucity of good music. 
There is, we hasten to state, but this list- 
ing does not prove it. Careful examination 
of the listing each Sunday under the head- 
ing, The Microphone Presents, will reveal 
to Miss Laudin that the radio editor of that 
paper, like his colleagues in New York 
and many another city, too, does not choose 
his radio programs for their special musical 
value. He often includes the Firestone 
program, good, to be sure, but popular and 
light. Nor does he list the same programs 
week after week. He varies them, accord- 
ing to a scheme of his own devising. Radic 
editors, alas, on our daily newspapers have 
been selected almost without regard as to 
whether they have musical knowledge. And 
yet everyone admits at least eighty percent 
of radio is music! 


—dialist 


headed by Er Rap e at Radio City Music 
Hall, New Y rk. Mr. Hall is devoting 
himself te secking out compositions of in 
terest to this amusement centre, for use by 
the orchestra im its weekly broadcasts, 
the theatre as an overture to the program, 
and also for stage presentation. ( 
may communicate with him and present 
their manuscripts for examination by the 
staff 


omposers 


Tibbett to Sie Again on Packard Hour 


Lawrence Tibbett, berito » of the Metro 
politan Opera, will again “9 heard over the 
air during the 1935-1936 radio season under 


Packard sponsorship in his old spot on 
Tuesday evenings at eight-thirty p. m. The 
new series will find him singing for the 
first time over the nationwide network of 
the Columbia system 


Paderewski to Broadcast 


Ignace Jan Paderew ski the P lish piat 
ist, will broadcast a concert from his hom 
at Lake Geneva, Switzerland, on Oct. 12 


over WJZ. The meert will last for an 
hour and a half 


Beecham to Conduct 


N. Y. Philharmonic 


— 
7 from page 3 


throneohort (.reot 


ances ghout Great Britain and 


( ontinent 
The society also has requested Hans 
conduct four weeks 
season, to scan the field 
\merican composition and introduce 
each week, if possible, a new and sig 
nificant work by an American composer. 
Mr. Lange already has examined many 
such scores and will be glad to consider 
others. The first thirteen weeks of the 
orchestra’s season, beginning Oct. 3, 
will be under Otto Klemperer. Arturo 
Toscanini will conduct ten weeks from 
Jan. 23 to the end of the season. 


Lange, who will 


: 
during the 





Juilliard Summer School Ends Session 

The Juilliard Summer School com- 
pleted its fourth session on Aug. 16. 
The enrollment (616) was more than a 
third larger than last season’s and 
double that of 1933. Forty-five states 
were represented, twelve students came 
from Canadian provinces, one from the 
Philippine Islands and one from Pales 
tine. 








READ 


MUSIC and MUSICIANS 
DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG, editor 
for the music pulse of the great 
Pacific Northwest 
“Some day you're coming” 
912 East Lyue St.. Seattle, Washington 
Sample copy om recuest. 
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Four Compositions by 
Edward Harris to Be 
Published This Fall 





Arkatov 

Edward Harris, 

Whose Latest Compositions Will Shortly Be 
Published by J. Fischer 


and Coach, 


Accompanist 


Four new compositions by Edward 
Harris, New York accompanist and 
coach, have been scheduled for publica 
tion this Fall. J. Fischer & Bro., New 
York, will shortly issue two works. You 
\re My Dream, a new ballad which 
will be featured by Paul Althouse in 
his recitals during the coming 
and The Gallant Music Box for two 
pianos. The same publisher plans to 
bring out later in the season several new 
male choruses by Mr. Harris, and an 
other ballad. 

The Galaxy Music Corporation, New 
York, will publish two songs, It Was a 
Lover and His Lass, a Shakespeare set 
ting, sung with brilliant effect by Ethyl 
Hayden in her New York recitals, and 
Vanished Summer, a setting of an Edna 
St. Vincent Millay poem 

Mr. Harris has remained in New 
York during the summer, working on 
new compositions and coaching singers 
for their programs during the forthcom 
ing season. Among the artists who have 
been working with him are Ethyl Hay- 
den, noted concert soprano; Ruby Mer- 
cer, the brilliant young soprano, who 
recently completed a successful engage- 
ment with the St. Louis Opera Com- 
pany as prima-donna in The Chocolate 
Soldier, The Vagabond King and The 
Desert Song; Stuart Churchill, featured 
tenor on the Fred Waring Radio Hour, 
and Reed Kennedy, popular young bari 
tone. 


season, 
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Passed Amay 








Isidore de Lara 

Paris, Sept. 5.—Isidore de Lara, opera 
and song composer, whose opera, Messaline 
was sung at the Metropolitan in New York 
in 1902, died here on Sept. 2, in his seven- 
ty-eighth year. 

Born in London on Aug. 9, 1858, de Lara 
began his musical studies at the age of ten 
and when fifteen went to the Milan Con- 
servatory where he studied singing under 
the elder Lamperti and composition with 
Mazzucato. He later studied under Lalo 
in Paris and appeared in public as a singer. 

The operatic baritone, Victor Maurel, is 
said to have suggested opera as a medium 
for de Lara’s talents as a composer, and in 
consequence, his cantata, The Light of 
Asia, was remodeled into operatic form and 
given at Covent Garden in 1892. Amy Rob- 
sarte was given in the same theatre the 
same season. Other operatic works were 
Moina, sung at Monte Carlo in 1897, Mes- 
saline, Monte Carlo, 1899; Le Revell de 
Bouddha, Ghent, 1904; Sanga, Nice, 1906; 
Solea, Cologne, 1907. He subsequently 
wrote operas of lighter character, Naila, 
Paris, 1912; The Three Masques, Marseil- 
les, the same year, and The Three Muske- 
teers, The Prince of Marcocana and Le 
Vollier Blanc, all of which had premieres 
on the Continent. A number of his songs, 
notably The Garden of Sleep, to a text by 
Clement Scott, achieved wide popularity. 

De Lara’s music has been described as of 
the school of Massenet. Messaline was per- 
haps his most pretentious effort. The title 
role was a favorite with Emma Calvé 
who sang it in New York, the cast there 
also including Scotti, Alvarez, Journet and 
Gilibert. 

Much of de Lara’s popularity in England 
was due to his promotion of British music. 
During the war he was instrumental in pro- 
moting concerts of works by British com- 
posers. He was a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor and a Commander of the Crown 
of Italy. 


Lucienne Bréval 

Paris, Sept. 1. Licienne Bréval, 
dramatic soprano, and long an outstand- 
ing artist of the French operatic stage, 
died here on Aug. 15 at the age of sixty- 
four. She was particularly noted for her 
Wagnerian roles. Lucienne Bréval was 
the stage name of Bertha Brennwald, who 
was born in Mannedorf, Switzerland, on 
Nov. 4, 1870. After naturalization she 
was educated at first as a pianist in Lau 
sanne and Geneva and entered the Paris 
Conservatory in 1885. There she became 
a pupil of Warot, d’Obin and Giraudet 
and took the first prize for opera in 1890 

She made her début at the Grand Opéra 
in Paris as Selika in L’Africaine on Jan 
20 in 1892, and established herself as a 
favorite dramatic soprano with the Parisian 
public. She created the chief soprano 
roles in the first performances of the 
Wagner music-dramas at the Opéra, in- 
cluding Elisabeth in Tannhauser, Kundry 
in Parsifal, Eva in Die Meistersinger and 
Briinnhilde in Die Walkiire. 

With the exception of two seasons she 
sang only in France. She made a few ap- 
pearances at Covent Garden, London, and 
visited America in 1900 and 1901. While 
there, she sang in the premiere of Le Cid 
with the de Reszkes, and created Salammbo 
in Reyer’s opera. Mme. Bréval sang about 
fifty roles. Her repertoire included such 
diverse roles as Salomé, Aida, Le Cid, Car 
men and Valentine 


Felice Lyne 

ALLENTOWN, Pa., Sept. 10.—Felice Lyne, 
opera prima donna who won distinction as 
a coloratura soprano at Oscar Hammer 
stein’s London Opera House in 1911, died 
here at the home of her parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. Sandford T. Lyne, on Sept. 1 

Miss Lyne was born in Slater, Mo., in 
1891, and received her early education in 
Kansas City. She began the study of sing- 
ing in Allentown, where her parents moved 
in her early girlhood. She later went to 
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Paris where she studied under Mathilde 
Marchesi, Jean de Reszke and Lloyd d’Au- 
bigné. Her debut was made as Gilda at 
the London Opera House in November, 
1911, and she appeared thirty-six times 
during that season in leading roles, many 
of them in English premieres of important 
works. 

When Hammerstein abandoned opera in 
London after one season, she joined the 
Quinlan Opera Company and, returning to 
this country, sang with the Boston Opera 
Company and with the Pavlowa company 
on tour. Following the war she lived in 
Furope for a number of years, but re- 
turned to America in 1932. 





Franz Joseph Freund 

Forest His, L. L, Sept. 10—Franz 
Joseph Freund, violinist and composer, 
died at his home here, following a heart 
attack, on Aug. 24. Mr. Freund was one 
of a musical family, his father, Alois 
Freund, having been clarinetist in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House orchestra for many 
years, and his uncle, Sebastian Laendner, 
associated with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony for forty-eight years. 

Mr. Freund studied for six years in 
Europe, in Frankfort and Leipzig. He 
studied violin under Arno Hilf, conducting 
under Nikisch and theory with Max Reger. 
He also studied with Hugo Hermann and 
later, in New York, under A. W. Lilien- 
thal. He played in the Russian Symphony 
and was for thirteen years a member of 
the New York Symphony and was also 
with the Metropolitan Opera House 
orchestra. 

Recently, he was associated with Station 
WOR both as a member of the staff or- 
chestra and in the capacity of arranger, 
condensing full orchestral scores for small 
orchestras. He made many special ar- 
rangements, among which was that for 
Grace Moore’s Du Barry. He also con- 
ducted and composed. A number of his 
works have been published by Carl Fis- 
cher, Inc. 


Charles L. Williams 

Gioucester, Enc., Sept. 1—Dr. Charles 
Lee Williams, organist and composer, died 
here on Aug. 29 at the age of eighty-two 
on the eve of the Three Choirs Festival, 
over which he presided for many years as 
conductor. 

Mr. Williams served as organist of 
Gloucester Cathedral with distinction for 
sixteen years and retired in 1898 because 
of ill health. Later he resumed some of 
his professional duties and for a number 
of years acted as Steward of the Three 
Choirs Festivals. He was born at Win- 
chester, England, in 1853 He was a 
chorister of New College from 1862 to 
1865 and a pupil and assistant organist to 
Dr. Arnold at Winchester Cathedral from 
1865 to 1870. 

He was in Ireland for three years as 
organist of St. Columba’s College, spent 
six years as organist and choirmaster of 
Llandoff Cathedral in Wales. He conducted 
five festivals at Gloucester and composed a 
good deal of church music and the sacred 
cantatas Bethany, Gethsemane, A Dedica- 
tion, A Harvest Song and A Festival 
Hymn, all produced at Worcester or 
Gloucester Festivals 


Robert E. Simon 

Robert Edward Simon, president of Car- 
negie Hall, Inc.. died of a heart atack on 
Sept. 7. A native of New York, Mr 
Simon was for a time president of the 
Henry Morgenthau Company. His mother 
was a sister of Henry Morgenthau, former 
ambassador to Turkey. Funeral services 
were held in the auditorium of the Town 
Hall on Sept. 10 


Ernest Henkel 

Ernest Henkel, at one time connected 
with the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, died on Sept. 3 in New York. 
Mr. Henkel had formerly been connected 
with the theatrical firm of Col. Henry W 
Savage and joined the Metropolitan during 
the Conried regime. After his connection 
with the Metropolitan was terminated, he 
acted as personal representative for Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Mario Chamlee. He 
was born in Germany in 1877. He is sur- 


BOSTON FORCES TO OPEN 
NEW YORK SERIES NOV. 21 





Koussevitzky to Conduct Beethoven’s 
Ninth in Opening Concert of 
Fiftieth Season 


The fiftieth New York season of the 
Boston Symphony will open in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 21 under the 
baton of Serge Koussevitzky, who will 
begin his twelfth consecutive season as con- 
ductor of the orchestra. The regular series 
of five evening and five Saturday after- 
noon concerts will extend from Nov. 21 to 
\pril 2, and from Nov. 23 to April 4, 
respectively. 

The first program will begin with 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in which the 
Schola Cantorum Chorus will assist. 
Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Elizabeth 
Wysor, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor, 
and Julius Huehn, baritone, will be the 
soloists. In a later pair of concerts, Myra 
Hess, pianist, will appear as soloist. 

In addition the Boston Symphony will 
again give its usual series of concerts in 
Brooklyn. 
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vived by his wife and one daughter, Mar- 
tha, a dancer. 





Fannie O. Green 


Fannie O. Green, teacher of piano, 
harmony and musical appreciation, died on 
Aug. 29. Miss Green was born in Crans- 
ton, R. I., and was a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music in Boston. 
She had also studied music abroad and was 
at one time the pupil of Sigismond Sto- 
jowski in Paris. 





Mrs. Eric De Lamarter 


Cutcaco, Sept. 10.—Mrs. Alice De La- 
marter, wife of Eric De Lamarter, assistant 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, died 
at her summer home in Winetka on Sept. 
1. She had been ill for more than a year. 
Formerly Mrs. Alice Youngmain, she mar- 
ried Mr. De Lamarter in 1925. 





Otto Zimmermann 


MontTrREAL, Sept. 1—Otto Zimmermann, 
violinist, who was formerly a conductor of 
the orchestra at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
died here on Aug. 24. Mr. Zimmermann 
was born in Germany and came to Mon 
treal in 1893. He was seventy-two years 


old 


Hadley Outland 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—Hadley Outland, 
teacher of singing, died here on Aug. 28 
He is survived by his wife, one son, David, 
and one sister, Helen, the wife of Giacomo 
Spadoni, chorus master of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. 


Anthony C. Lund 


SaLt Lake City, Utan, Sept. 10.—An- 
thony C. Lund, director of the choir at the 
Mormon Tabernacle, died here last month. 
His musical education was received in Eu- 
rope. In 1905 he became professor of music 
at Brigham Young University, remaining 
there until 1916. He was also a member of 
the vocal faculty of the McCune School of 
Music. 


Minnie Luse Mills 


CotumsBus, O., Sept. 6—Minnie Luse 
Mills, one of the city’s leading organists, 
died here on June 20 at the age of sixty- 
three. Mrs. Mills was one of the founders 
of the Central Ohio Chapter of the Ameri- 
ean Guild of Organists. Mrs. Mills came 
to this city from Lancaster, O., forty-five 
years ago. Her early training was given 
her by her father; she later studied with 
Edward Schirner and George W. Andrews 
of Oberlin. She was for ten years official 
organist of the Mount Vernon, O., May 
Festival. She is survived by her husband, 
a son and daughter. n-G Bh 





DISCS: a= 


Mozart. Symphony in C Major, No. 
35 (K. 425). Fritz Busch and the B. B. 
C. Symphony Orchestra have done well 
by the so-called Linz symphony, which 
Mozart composed in 1783 in the Danubian 
city, while en route with his wife from 
Salzburg to Vienna. Only three double- 
sided records are required. But though 
this work is slight in content and may be 
described as without the semblance of a 
climax, it has, in the dark-hued introduc- 
tion to the first movement, a clear pre- 
monition of certain of the more tragic 
passages of Don Giovanni, a product of 
five years later. Victor Musical Master- 
piece Series, M-266. 








SCHUBERT. Symphony in C Major No. 
7. One of the most cherished of sym- 
phonies, though much less frequently per- 
formed than the Unfinished, the C Major 
of “the heavenly lengths” has been given 
the benefit of the new recording technique 
in this very welcome issue. The orchestra 
is that of the B. B. C. and the conductor 


Adrian, Boult. Victor Musical Master- 
piece Series, M-268. 
RiIMSKY - KORSAKOFF. Schéhérazade. 


Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra have re-recorded the symphonic 
suite that already stood to their credit in 
the Victor masterpiece series. The sound 
of the orchestra is regal and sumptuous 
Indeed, this is one of the finest examples 
of the new “fidelity” recording. The music, 
of course, lends itself to much glorification 
of the famous ensemble. Victor Musical 
Masterpiece Series, M-269. 


BEETHOVEN. Quartet No. 12 in E 
Flat, Op. 127. The Flonzaleys of haylconic 
memories are brought back to record en 
thusiasts in a characteristic performance of 
this historic work, the first of the final 
group of quartets that the musical pundits 
of the world never have tired of discuss 
ing, pro and con. The work requires nine 
sides, the tenth being filled with the scherzo 
from a quartet of twenty-four years earlier 
(No. 6 in B Flat), played by the same fa 
mous group, now disbanded, but heard in 
all its suavity and perfection of detail in 
these records. Victor Musical Masterpiece 
Series, M-153. 


Mozart. Quintet in C Major. With 
Alfred Hobday as the additional viola play 
er, the Pro-Arte Quartet has here given a 
warm and expertly proportioned perform 
ance of a work that possesses great beauty 
in the slow movement and an irresistabl« 
rhythmic élan in the rondo finale. Fiv 
discs. ( Victor.) 


BEETHOVEN. Overture to Fidelio. This 
companion of the three Leonore Over 
tures, though heard regularly enough when 
the opera is performed, figures but seldom 
in the concert room. Bruno Walter and 
the B. B. C. Orchestra have treated it hand 
somely in this recording. One disc. (Vic 
tor.) 


Bacu, J. S. Musical Offering—Trio 
This recording is of an arrangement by 
Alfredo Casella for violin, ’cello and piano. 
and is performed by the Italian Trio of 
which he is the pianist, his companions be- 
ing Alberto Poltronieri and Arturo Bo 
nucci. There are four movements in con 
trasting tempi, played with unity and spirit 
if with debatable details of treatment. Cer 
tain larger questions remain as to the ar 
rangement itself. Bach wrote his Musica 
lisches Opfer for Frederick the Great, and 
made much of a theme supplied by that 
roval amateur 


Hoist. The Planets—Mars, the Bring 
er of War. In recording the favorite move 
ment of Holst’s Suite, composed in 1915-16 
Albert Coates and the London Symphom 
have given a stirring performance of musi: 
of much driving power and cumulative son 


orities, though perhaps not so exciting as 


it was when it was new. One disc. (Vic 


tor.) 
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Adelaide Gescheidt Reopens Her 
Studios 

Adelaide Gescheidt, teacher of singing, 
recently reopened her studios here and re- 
sumed her teaching with an encouraging 
schedule of pupils. Willanna Miles, pupil 
of Mme. Gescheidt, has returned from the 
South where she was heard in a recital in 
Winchester, Tenn. Miss Miles has ap- 
peared as soloist with the MacDowell 
Chorus and been heard over radio station 
WNYC 


La Forge-Berimen Studios Active 

The eighth recital of the La Forge-Be- 
rumen summer school series was held at 
their studios on Aug. 13. The program 
was given by the La Forge Ensemble, 
Mabel Miller Downs, soprano; Dale Gilli- 
land, baritone, and Elizabeth Wick Tay- 
ler, pianist. Frank La Forge conducted 
and Beryl Blanch and Virginia Duffey 
accompanied. The La Forge Male En- 
semble was heard in Grieg’s Land Sight- 
ing, with Everett Crosby, baritone, sing- 
ing the solo part. 

Weekly broadcasts of the La Forge- 
Bertumen studios were heard over the Co- 
lumbia network on Aug. 14, 7 and on 
July 31. John Lombardi, baritone, sang 
with the Civic Orchestra of New Haven, 
Conn., on Aug. 12. 

The sixth concert of the summer series 
was given at the studios on July 30. Eliz- 
abeth Andres, contralto; Julia Adams and 
Miss Downs, sopranos; William Schoon- 
maker, pianist, and the La Forge Ensem- 
ble participated. At the seventh concert 
Miss Andres, Emma Otero, soprano; 
Blanche Gaillard, pianist; Charles Law- 
rence, tenor, and the La Forge Ensemble 
were heard 


Liebling Pupils Widely Heard 


\rtist pupils of Estelle Liebling, teacher 
of singing, have recently been engaged in 
many and varied activities throughout the 
country. Mme. Maria Jeritza, Eleanor 
LaMance, Julia Peters and Geri Dorsay 
have been engaged for the Chicago Opera 
Company which will open on Nov. 4. Mme 
Jeritza, Colette d’Arville and Lucy Monroe 
will appear with the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera Company. Josepha Chakova, so- 
prano, sang Carmen on the Steel Pier in 
\tlantic City on Sept. 6, with the Steel 
Pier Opera Company and Tilly Barmach, 
mezzo-soprano, sang the role of Santuzza 
in Cavalleria Rusticana with the same or- 
ganization on Aug. 11. The Liebling trio, 
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known as The Three Minutes, appears on 
the Gulf Oil program over station WABC; 
Jacqueline Frank has been engaged for the 
Cole Porter show, Jubilee, and Frank 
Davenport, baritone, for the Schwab-Man- 
del show, The Beloved Rogue. Jean Ten- 
nyson, soprano, was the soloist at the last 
Salzburg Festival concert on Aug. 31. 





Schofield Pupils Busy 


Germaine Bruyere, pupil of Edgar Scho- 
field, appeared with the Brooklyn Sym- 
phony on Sept. 13, 14 and 15; she was 
heard in a recital program over a WJZ 
network on Aug. 21 and was soloist with 
The Wallenstein Sinfonietta on the same 
date, over WOR. 

Carl Schiffeler, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing leading roles at the St 
Louis Municipal Opera in October, Marie 
Zara sang the role of Yum Yum in a per- 
formance of The Mikado at Robin Hood 
Dell on Aug. 15 and Cecilia Jacobsen the 
part of Santuzza in two performances of 
Cavalleria Rusticana at Woodstock, N. Y.., 
during August. 


Pasquale Amato Joins Louisiana 
University Faculty 

Baton Rouce, La., Sept. 10.—Pasquale 
Amato, former Metropolitan Opera bari 
tone, has been appointed to the music 
faculty of Louisiana State University of 
which Dr. H. W. Stopher is director. Mr. 
Amato has been singing and teaching in 
New York since 1927. 


Grace Spofford to Direct Music School 
of Henry Street Settlement 
Grace Spofford has been appointed di 
rector of the music school of the Henry 
Street Settlement, succeeding Mrs. Hedi 
Katz, who resigned to organize the Cecilia 
Music School in connection with Madonna 
House. Miss Spofford who has been asso- 
ciate director of the New York College of 
Music for the past year, will remain with 
that school in an advisory capacity. Th 

school will open its season on Oct. 1 
Alexander Kelberine Appointed to Fac- 
ulty of New York College of Music 

Alexander Kelberine, pianist, has been 
appointed as a member of the faculty of 
the New York College of Music. Mr 
Kelberine is the head of the piano depart- 
ment of the Philadelphia Music Academy, 
but will come to New York one day each 
week and will teach exclusively at the New 


York College of Music 


J. W. Erb Leads Summer Concerts at 
New York University 

Two concerts were given by the 
Symphonic Orchestral Society of the 
Department of Music Education undet 
the baton of John Warren Erb at New 
York University during the summer 
session. The first, on Aug. 7, brought 
Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony and 
the first movement of Beethoven's C 
Minor Piano Concerto, played by 
Thomas J. Hughes. In the second, on 
\ug. 12, Andrea Johannsen, soprano, 
was soloist in Elsa’s Dream, from 
Lohengrin, and Engelbert Brenner 
played Haydn’s oboe concerto in C. 
Other orchestral works filled out the 
programs 





Sascha Gorodnitzky and His 1935 Summer Repertoire and Interpretation Class at the Juilliard 
School of Music. The Class, in Session for Six Weeks, from July 8 to Aug. 16, Was the Largest 
in the History of the School and Was Said to Be the Largest of Its Kind in the Country 
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YEAR or so ago, we heard that 
Life Begins at Forty. But if you 

can believe the writers who reported the 

preview of Here’s to Romance, starring 

Nino Martini, you will know that movie 

begin at seventy-five. They 

said that that amazing creature, Schu 
mann-Heink, literally stole the show, 
and now she is going to reenact the 


story of her colorful life on the United 
(Artists lot, or is it M-G-M? 


nae 
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OU would have wondered where all 

the singing teachers came from the 
night Rose Bampton sang in the Bowl. 
Booked as a contralto, the word went 
around that she is a mezzo-soprano, a 
dramatic soprano, or perhaps a lyric 
soprano; anything but a contralto. So 
they came en masse that they might tell 
their pupils that this is the way or the 
way not to sing. To paraphrase a com 
ment by a former Broadwayite, “she 
knocked ’em cold.” Likewise, the chap 
who said one could not throw a brick in 
Hollywood without hitting a singing 
teacher, had best leave his missiles at 
home if Rose ever warbles again. He 
might hit three or four! 


ok * . 


you might have heard the report 
emanating from the Paramount stu 
dios that Gladys Swarthout photographs 
like a million dollars. ... That Lawrence 
Tibbett is putting the finishing touches 
to his picture, The Metropolitan. , 
You could never guess why Nelson 
Eddy and Grace Moore are not being 
teamed for the forthcoming Rose Marie 
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production. ... If Helen Jepson can ap- 
pear on the screen as she looked at the 
Bowl the other night, her pictures will 
be a wallup. ... Dr. Alois Reiser has 
again proved that SOME musicians in 
the films can do more than harmonize 
Yankee Doodle. He has just been noti 
fied that the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under Stokowski, will play his latest 
work, Erewhon, a symphonic poem 
based on Samuel Butler’s book of the 
same name. 


— opis. 





REGOR PIATIGORSKY, | ’cellist, 

has recently made a film in Paris at 
Joinville (the French Hollywood) at the 
Paramount Studio there. In the film Mr. 
Piatigorsky plays the Weber Adagio and 
Scherzo, familiar to his concert audiences 
here. The artistic adviser in the making 
of the picture was Emile Veuillermoz, 
French critic and musicologist. 
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MONTEUX TO LEAD 
SAN FRANCISCO MEN 


French Conductor Signed for 
Sixteen-Week Season—Will 
Determine Personnel 





San Francisoo, Sept. 10—Pwterre 
Monteux will be conductor of the San 
Francisco Swmphonv for mext vear 

recting a sSixteenN-week season Start 
ing Jan. 7 with a “por comeert umder 
Art “4 ommissics wsSDICces With the 
selection of the istinguished French 
conductor, San Francisco’s symphonic 


problem faces satisfactory solution. Mr 














Monteux stipulated that he determine 
the personnel of the orchestra, and he 
arrived in San Francisco Sept. 3 to 
hold auditions tor orchestra posts 

‘San Fr sc s nter 
view wit! press 1 $ tat 5 $ Te 
eo St Deaut thes im ft r 
t has the st beautii na se it 
the world it s t rt 
we rl S Timest T . . q 
aim to aid in bringing that ut 

Monteux’s election by the Musical 
Association being satisfactory to the 
Art Commission, the latter 
announced a series of ten p 
in the Exposition Auditorium starting 
Jan. 7. Famous soloists will | tured 
in this series and those already engaged 
are Grete Stueckg Lotte Lehmann 
Alexande Br wsh und Albert 
Spalding 

Pop Series Arranged 

The orchest: $s purchas 
Musical Association bw the Art 
nission for the pop concerts. with th 
tax money voted by the people for sym 
phony purposes at the last elect I 
Musical Association’s series of pr 
grams in the War Memorial Opera 
House will be planned and details an 
nounced soon after Mr. Montewx’s ar 
rival 

Mary Pasmore. violinist of the Pas 
more Trio ar the San Francisco Sym 
phony, leaves soon for Honolulu to he 
concertmaster of that citw’s swmph 
next year 

San Francisco’s first Junior g 
opened with Flossita Badger as 
ot the music jepartment m a full tim 
basis, and with Donald Sandifur of th 
State Teacl ers’ Colle ve as part time im 
structor in band and orchestra. Miss 


Badger won the important post on the 
strength of her record as instructor in 


music at Lowell High School where she 
has done outstanding work for the past 
several vears She 1s als a concert 
and opera singer, having been a member 
of opera companies in Italy and of th 
San Francisco Opera 

he city’s five evening high cchoan! < 
are also offering music courses this year 
and it is the hope of Director Charles 


M. Dennis that the schools may develoy 


into neighborhe 
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VARIED EVENTS AT HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


to Mozart’s 
Haydn’s Surprise Symphony, Miss Jep 


( ( [ tued iro 
reco ballet version of the 
ntasy, Sumurun, starring 


itti and Stowitts. 


m page 15) 
Oriental 
Francesca 
Remembering 
outstanding 
successes in the Bowl, the event brought 


rormet 


ss Braggiotti’s 
apacity audience. Bizarre and color 
the presentation would doubtlessly 

e highly small audito 
Bowl is certainly no place 

in which facial expres 

indispensable fac 
rs. Even with binoculars, a spectator 
1 mile away finds little to 
music did little to 
ighten the effect Costumes were 
eautiful and 


eeminoe 
~ 


Iturbi 


effective in a 


but the 


S mand gesture are 


him lhe 


novel lighting effects were 
teatures 

Conductor and Soloist 
intelligent audience 
to applaud Mr. Iturbi on 
Friday night, when he conducted and 
heard as soloist. The orches 
Brahms’s First Symphony, 
with Wagner’s Meistersinger Overture 
good measure. Mr. Iturbi 
1 charming performance of the 
Haydn harpsichord concerto, and rose 
to sublime heights in the Beethoven 
Concerto He given a deserved 
vation 

Verdi’s Traviata, conducted by Pietro 
Cimini, did concert duty on Saturday 
night, with Richard Bonelli taking first 
honors among the list of soloists. His 
singing of Di provenza was superb. 
emily Hardy was imported from San 
Francisco for the title role and dis 
l a pretty voice, somewhat uncer 
tain at the top. She was at her best in 
\h fors e lui Felix Knight’s tenor 


1 1 
vas aiso 


ra plaved 


+." 
vdded for 


gave 


was 


proved to be of good quality, but of 
ght calibre for a Bowl performance 
The chorus, trained by William Tyro 


er, did some excellent singing 


Mr. Iturbi made his final bow on Aug 
27, and was given a rousing send-off by 
large audience, that was also filled 
th expectancy for the first hearing 


Hele Tepson 
Sopra! \ 


Metropolitan Opera 
heavy fog also on 
shell in a dia 


nous veil with mystic, ethereal effect 


To 


was 


and, enshrouding the 


wing performances of the overtur« 


Marriage of Figaro and 
son was heard in Deh vieni non tardar 
by Mozart and Dich theure Halle from 
Wagner’s Tannhauser. Lacking the 
classic approach to the former and the 
tonal texture and power for the latter, 
Miss Jepson made her best impression 
in Depuis le jour from Charpentier’s 
Louise. The voice is of pure quality 
and carried well, and her 
enhanced by a personality of grace and 
charm. ‘There were several extras, for 


singing was 


which piano accompaniments were 
played by Mr. Iturbi. 
Mr. Molinari returned for concerts 


on Thursday and Friday nights, sharing 
the first evening with the Pavley-Ouk 
rainsky Ballet. Beethoven’s First Sym 
phony, Tchaikovsky's March Slav and 
the Overture to Jartered 
Bride made up the orchestral program 
Modest Altschuler conducted for the 
ballet, which was a colorful creation, 
embracing four moods, entitled The Ele 
ments. Music was by Rimsky-Korsa 
koff and Moussorgsky 

Undependable weather mitigated 
against larger audiences on Friday and 
Saturday nights, and no doubt kept 
many from hearing Rose Bampton in 
her second appearance. Mr. Molinari’s 
conducting seemed to know no restraint. 
resulting in an orchestral version of 
Gluck’s Che faro, and quite obliterating 
many of the singer’s most subtle effects 
in the Casta Diva from Bellini’s Norma 
The facility of the young singer in 
manipulating altitudinous passages leads 
one to suspect that she is fostering her 
low tones at the expense of the high 
ones. Three songs to piano accompani 
ment by Mr. Molinari, and several ex 
tras, including Strauss’s Serenade in a 
high key, confirm the suspicion that the 
singer is more at home as a soprano 
than as a contralto 

The weather was evidently 
sible for the small audience for 
[chaikovsky’s Eugen Onegin on Satur 
day night, despite the fact that this 
opera has more to recommend it in con 
cert version than any of the 
heard. A cast of excellent singers, 
headed by Nina Koshetz and a 


Smetana’s 


respon 


others 


large 


REHEARSAL 
SCENE AT 
SALZBURG 


Arturo Toscanini 
Conducting En- 
semble of Players 
From the Vienna 
Philharmonic at the 
Mozarteum In the 
Austrian Festival 


City 


Lotte Lehmann, As 


Soloist, Is In Fore- 
ground Near the 
Maestro 


trained, were under the 
Alexis Corohansky. Dr. 
Carl Omeron was called upon at the 
last moment to substitute for Gabriel 
Leonoff in the role of Lenski. Others 
whose work was outstanding were Olga 
Dane as Olga; Stephen Douglas as 
Onegin, Beatrix Mayo as Filipievna 
and Blanche Phillips as Larina. 

Given reasonable weather conditions, 


chorus, well 
leadership of 


the management is counting upon larg« 
audiences in the final week to cut the 
sizable deficit that has accrued 

Hat D. CRAIN 


NEW MUSIC MAGAZINE 





Redfern Mason To Be Editor of Pacific 
Coast Publication 


SAN Francisco, Sept. 10.—Redfern 
Mason, former critic of the Examine 
has accepted the editorship of a new 
music publication to be known as The 
M USIC Maker § 

The magazine, 
Rudolph, is intended to 
American composer in a manner not 
previously attempted. Twenty pages of 
original music will be published each 
month, and copyrighted. The copyright 
and the plates will be given to the com- 
poser who may, if he wishes, have ad- 
ditional copies of his composition mad 
by the nearest printer. 

A board consisting of Alfred Hertz, 
Meredith Willson (NBC _ orchestra 
director), Henry Cowell, Charles M 
Dennis (director of music for the San 
Francisco public schools), Lillian Bir- 
mingham (of The Federated Music 
Clubs), Walter Rudolph and Redfert 
Mason will select the works to be pub 
lished submitting manu 
script must be subscribers 

The literary content of The Mus 
Vakers will. be devoted to develop 
ments in public school music. in Fed 
erated Music Clubs, in subsidization of 
symphony and opera and articles of a1 
educational nature. It will not chronicle 
local news nor the activities of studios 
but it will present of the Musi 
[Trade Unions, especially of the Musi 
‘ians’ Union, according to Editor Masor 
The first issue is due in October. 

M. M. F 


founded by Walter 
help — the 


( “omposers 


I~} 17 


news 
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